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This Month’s 


The paper on Pre-natal Medication was com- 
piled from several sources by Harriet Montague, 
a member of the Volta Bureau staff. 


Grace and Fritz Heider of the Clarke School 
Research Department, offer some valuable sugges- 
tions as to the use of films in teaching. Their 
conclusions result from a year’s experimentation 
with motion pictures in class room work. 

The little play for Washington’s Birthday is by 
Alice Eibeck, a teacher and scout director in the 
Florida School. 

Ruth Guilder, M.D., and Louise Hopkins, 
B.A., are members of the Clarke School Research 
Department. Miss Hopkins is a graduate of 
Clarke’s Normal Training Department. 

Many contributions by Elizabeth MacKay have 
appeared in the Volta Bureau publications. She 
lives in Cornwall, Ontario, Canada. 


Contributors 


The Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, Jose- 
phine B. Timberlake, expresses a consensus of 
opinions on the subject of reeducating residual 
hearing. 

Lilian Sweeting is a member of the Rochester, 
New York, League for the Hard of Hearing. 

A hard of hearing young man living in San 
Diego, R. H. Crutchett, has had considerable ex- 
perience in electrical engineering. 

Always an acceptable contributor to the VotTa 
Review, Florence Seville Berryman lives in Wash- 
— and works for the American Federation of 

rts. 

The poem by Gustinus Ambrosi was translated 
by L. Halberstam, who is now living in Paris. 
Mr. Halberstam is a graduate of the Vienna 
School for the Deaf and of the University of 
Vienna. He coniributed an article about Ambrosi 
to the Auditory Outlook, January, 1931. 
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Pre-natal Medication a Possible Factor 
of Deafness 


A Review by Harriet MonTAGUE 


chives of Otolaryngology* by Dr. 

H. Marshall Taylor of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, outlines what may be a 
dramatic episode, possibly an event, in 
the history of deafness prevention. Read- 
ing Dr. Taylor’s statements, one’s first re- 
action is a feeling of profound surprise 
that this matter should have gone so long 
unremarked and uninvestigated. While the 
problem of the causes of deafness has 
received greatly increased attention dur- 
ing the past ten years, the idea that deaf- 
ness in the new born child may have 
resulted from drugs administered to the 
pregnant mother has been virtually ig- 
nored by the otologist and the obstetri- 
cian as well. 

To quote Dr. Taylor, “All modern text- 
books on otology refer to the fact that 
certain drugs have a selective action for 
the auditory apparatus and can cause 
nerve deafness.” (The Votta Review for 
January, 1935 contained comments by 
Dr. Douglas Macfarlan on an article con- 
cerning “Poisons to the Ear,” which ap- 
peared in Aux Ecoutes, Nov.-Dec., 1934. 
The statement was made, “Generally 
speaking, the drugs which are of most 
danger in cases of deafness are the salyci- 
lates, quinine and the quinine derivatives, 
amido pyrene and its group, other coal 
tar products, alcohol, nicotine, lead and 
the arsenicals.”) 


A ARTICLE in the December 4Ar- 


*Pre-natal Medication as a Possible Etiologic Fac- 
tor of Deafness in the New-Born, 
Taylor, M.D. Read before the Section of Laryngol- 
ogy, Otology and Rhinology at the Eighty-Fifth Ses- 
sion of the American Medical Association, Cleveland, 
June 14, 1934. 


H. Marshall 
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“It seems strange,” says Dr. Taylor, 
“that the otologist has virtually ignored 
the fact that drugs which produce nerve 
deafness when administered to the preg- 
nant woman pass on through the placenta 
and can be found in relatively large 
amounts in the fetal circulation, and also 
that the fetal tissues seem to react in the 
same manner as do the tissues of the 
mother. My purpose in this article is to 
arouse the interest of the otologist in the 
possibility that these drugs may pass 
from the maternal circulation into the 
fetal circulation and injure the eighth 
nerve and the ganglion cells of the in- 
ternal ear of the unborn child.” 

Dr. Taylor cites cases in which there 
was a strong possibility that quinine ad- 
ministered to the pregnant mother caused 
deafness in the child. He mentions one 
in which it was not improbable that the 
administration of quinine during labor 
caused the child’s death. 

He calls attention to the article pub- 
lished by Dr. Fritz Heider of the research 
department of Clarke School in the 
American Journal of Hygiene, May, 1934. 
Dr. Heider secured the dates of birth of 
several thousand children registered over 
a period of twenty years, from 1906 to 
1925, in sixteen schools for the deaf in 
the United States. The data’ gathered 
show a definite relationship between the 
influenza epidemic of 1918 and deafness. 
The facts were outlined in the Clarke 
School report for 1932-33, and were com- 
mented on in the VoLta Review, April, 
1934. The birth dates of 7,247 white 
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children were obtained from the state 
schools in the following states: Alabama, 
California, Colorado, Florida, Kentucky, 
Maine, Minnesota, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania (Mount Airy), South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Washington. 
Records were also secured from the Hor- 
ace Mann School, Boston, from the Lex- 
ington School, New York, and from the 
Clarke School. A graph showing the 
number of children registered in these 
schools who were born in each half year 
during the period from 1906 through 
1925 indicates a surprising rise in the 
curve for the second half of 1918. Five 
hundred thirty six children registered in 
these schools were born in the second 
half of 1918, while the number born in 
other half years averages about 200. 
There was, of course, no rise in the gen- 
eral birth rate of the country for this 
period. “The sharp rise and fall of the 
birth curve,” states Dr. Heider, “suggest 
that the effect on hearing, in so far as it 
was general enough to show in a broad 
statistical study, occurred only with chil- 
dren who were less than four months old 
at the time of the epidemic.” 

Tables giving the numbers by half 
years, separately for schools situated 
north and south of the thirty-ninth par- 
allel, show a much greater rise in the 
curve for the southern schools, and the 
ratio increases regularly with decreasing 
latitude. In the southernmost: schools, 
Florida and Alabama, the number of deaf 
children born in the second half of 1918 
is seven times as great as the number 
born in an average half year. 

Dr. Taylor comments as follows on 
the facts presented by Dr. Heider’s re- 
port: “He used these statistics only for 
the purpose of correlating them with the 
unprecedented incidence of influenza in 
1918, but-they also show a definite rela- 
tionship between deafness and date of 
birth occurring in the second half of the 
year for children registered in the schools 
located south of the thirty-ninth parallel. 
Data from these schools show that 359 
children were born during the first half 
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of their respective years of birth and 849, 
nearly two and one-half times as many, 
during the second half, the season when 
malaria—for which quinine, a known 
cause of severe deafness, is the specific— 
is most prevalent in the South. This sea- 
sonal difference in the dates of birth of 
children in institutions for the deaf is 
not indicated in the statistics which Hei- 
der gathered from schools located in the 
North, where malaria is rare. . . . 

“Quinine has long retained its popular- 
ity with the laity of the South, not only 
as a specific for malaria in particular 
and for influenza as well. but as a house- 
hold remedy. . . . Many a pregnant 
southern mother has no doubt resorted 
frequently to this drug as a specific for 
various ailments, turning to it especially 
in the season when malaria is prevalent. 
. . . . If it were possible to ascertain the 
incidence of nerve deafness among the 
children registered in schools for the deaf 
in the United States, and, by questioning 
the mothers, to gather information re- 
garding their intake during pregnancy of 
drugs which may produce nerve deafness, 
the resultant findings might constitute a 
dramatic incident in the history of otol- 
ogy.” 

Summarizing his findings, Dr. Taylor 
concludes: 

1. Certain drugs have a_ predilection 
for the auditory nerve. 

2. Idiosyncrasy for drugs may be an 
important factor in causing nerve deaf- 
ness. 

3. Quinine takes precedence among the 
drugs causing nerve deafness and is fre- 
quently used during the term of preg- 
nancy. 

4. Evidence has been presented that 
certain drugs which have a predilection 
for the auditory nerve, when administered 
to the pregnant mother, readily pass 
through the placenta and may be toxic to 
the fetus, a possibility which the otologist 
has virtually ignored. 

5. Pre-natal medication as a possible 
etiologic factor of deafness in the new- 


(Continued on page 124) 
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Motion Pictures in Class Room Work 


By Grace AND Fritz HEIDER 


URING the last year we used 
1B. motion pictures as teaching aids 

more extensively than ever before 
in Clarke School. We had a portable 
projector for 16mm. _non-inflammable 
film. It could be used in the ordinary 
school room if there were dark shades, 
and anyone could easily learn to operate 
it. A committee of older boys handled 
it very efficiently for our Sunday and 
holiday programs. For the most part 
we depended on free films that are put 
out by industrial concerns for school use. 
There are a great many such films avail- 
able now, some of which may be kept for 
any reasonable length of time, from 
several days to two or three weeks. Others 
can be had only for one or two days at 
a time. The only expense involved in 
the use of these films is the postal or 
express charges to and from the distribu- 
tors. This is not great since there are 
distributing centers in different parts of 
the country. We obtained most of our 
films from New York and Boston. 

We did not use a very large number, 
for we were feeling our way to find those 
that would definitely fit into our school 
program. As we came to put together 
our records of those that we had tried we 
found some that were so good we could 
think of them as a part of our regular 
teaching material, some which were good 
enough fully to justify their use but 
which leave us still looking for some- 
thing better on the same subject, and 
others which we shall carefully avoid 
another year. For instance, there were 
two different films about cotton. We sent 
for both at the time when cotton was to 
be taken up in the Middle School. They 
were both excellent in their photography. 
One, which was of one reel and therefore 
a good length for a class period, pre- 
sented a full clear sequence of pictures 
about the growing and handling of cot- 


ton and enough about the factory pro- 
cesses to give the children a fair idea of 
how cotton becomes thread and cloth. 
There were a number of well chosen 
close-ups of the appearance and texture 
of the material at different stages. 

The other picture was two reels in 
length, presented the growing of cotton 
rather sketchily, and gave most of its 
space to more technical details of the 
manufacture of cotton cloth. We could 
not tell from the descriptive literature 
sent out by the distributors which film 
would better suit our classroom needs, 
but once we had seen it there was no 
doubt. 

Doubtless many other schools are ex- 
ploring this material in much the same 
way and it seems possible that an ex- 
change of information about it could save 
all of us both time and money. We have 
not yet done enough to feel that we can 
make a contribution of special importance 
in itself, but as a suggestion of the kind 
of information that it might be worth 
while to exchange we offer our own list 
of films and comments on them from the 
past year. In doing so we have to ex- 
plain that it is far from being an ideal 
report. Our notes were kept entirely for 
our own information in ordering again. 
They are often unequal in amount and 
the evaluations are always in terms of 
our immediate needs at Clarke School. 
Thus “not interesting” means only that 
we did not find a picture of interest in 
the way in which we tried to use it and 
not necessarily that someone else would 
not be able to use it for some other 
purpose. Yet there is enough similarity 
of subject matter and approach in the dif- 
ferent schools to enable these comments 
to help others in deciding what they will 
find worth showing. 

The list includes films of two types: 
films like “Robin Hood Jr.” which we 
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used for entertainment on holidays and 
the more strictly educational films which 
were used in the classroom as teaching 
aids. A word as to the way in which we 
used those of this second type may be of 
interest. They were employed to supple- 
ment and never to replace either class- 
room teaching or other kinds of lesson 
material. Museum specimens and collec- 
tions of pictures that the children could 
go over at their leisure were as important 
as ever in the presentation of a topic and 
outside visits were considered as desirable 
as ever when they were possible. But 
visits are not always possible, and in any 
case the motion picture with its vivid, 
well organized presentation can often 
contribute something to a real under- 
standing of’a subject and building up of 
vocabulary which nothing else can do. 


Different subjects had to be handled 
in different ways, but on the whole we 
found that the films were most useful 
when they were used as part of a regular 
teaching period and were not simply 
“shown” to a class. This of course was 
especially true of the younger children. 
The teacher stood at one side of the 
screen and above her head on a shelf 
was a desk lamp. It faced the wall and 
when it was turned on gave sufficient 
light for short periods of lip reading 
without causing too sharp a change of 
illumination. The teacher held the switch 
in her hand and could turn on the light 
at any moment. The light was a signal 
for the person operating the projector to 
stop and hold a still picture or a title 
for questions and discussion. As soon 
as the light was turned off he started 
the picture again. 


Motion Pictures Used During the 
School Year 1933-34 


1. “Our National Parks.” (The White 
Motor Company) Two reels. Free. Dis- 
tributor: American Museum of Natural 
History. Dr. George H. Sherwood, Cu- 
rator-in-Chief, Department of Public Edu- 
cation, American Museum of Natural His- 
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tory, 77th Street and Central Park West, 
New York City. 


Shows Yosemite, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, 
and Glacier National Park. Begins with girl 
showing photographs to friends, then shows 
scenes she is talking about. Nice close-ups of 
animals. Scenes could have been chosen to bet- 
ter advantage with fewer dull intervals. On the 
whole, children enjoyed film. Photography: fair. 
(Costumes indicated picture not new.) 


2. “Chicago, Wonder City of the 
World.” One reel. Free. Distributor: 


Atlas Educational Film Company, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 


Not very good. 


3. “The Triumph of the Century.” Two 
reels. Free. Distributor: Atlas Educa- 
tional Film Company. 


From announcements we had hoped for more 
about Chicago Fair and less about cheese making 
than picture showed. 


4. “Golden Health.” (Sunkist Oranges) 
One reel. Free. Distributor: Castle 
Films, R. C. A. Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. 


Begins with health class reading Sunkist orange 
booklet. Shows, as content of booklet, Fran- 
ciscan fathers going into California and planting 
first orange trees in mission gardens. Finally, 
growing and handling oranges in modern groves. 
Would have been more valuable for us if this 
last part had been worked out in more detail. 
Nevertheless, children liked film and teachers 
felt it was a decided aid in teaching topic. 
Photography: excellent. 


5. “About Bananas.” (United Fruit 
Company) One reel. Free. Distributor: 
Castle Films, 


Presented material with very little irrelevant 
introductory material and was long enough to be 
fully comprehensible. Showed in clear sequence 
steps in production of bananas: clearing of land, 
planting roots, growing plant after one week, after 
three weeks, etc., and finally picking and shipping 
bunches of bananas. Ideal for study of this topic. 
Photography: excellent. Beauty of some scenes 
made film significant, aside from educational 
value. 


6. “The Miracle of Corn.” (Corn 
Flakes) One reel. Free. Distributor: 
Castle Films. 


Disjointed! Part 1. Historical scenes showing 
Indians, pioneers in covered wagons, etc., on the 
prairies. Part 2. Growing corn. This part much 
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too brief. Part 3. Manufacture of corn flakes. 
Factory processes given in detail. Some parts, 
like sealing boxes, amusing to watch, but on the 
whole dull. Photography: excellent. 


7. “Nutrition and Dental Health.” Two 
reels. Free. Distributor: Castle Films. 


Little about nutrition, many unpleasant close- 
ups of diseased teeth and gums. We did not use. 


8. “Velvet, King of Fabrics.” Two 
reels. Free. Distributor: Castle Films. 


Elaborate historical introduction showing 
medieval Venice and Paris, court dance, etc. 
Mohair goat introduced and major part of film 
taken up with factory processes of weaving 
mohair velvet. Not useful for our purposes. 
Photography: excellent. 


9. “Robin Hood Jr.” Four reels. $3.00. 
Distributor: Edited Pictures System, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Little boy, in bed sick, reads “Robin Hood,” 
Falls asleep and dreams story with himself, little 
girl friend, his father, and the doctor as principal 
characters. Children very enthusiastic about 
story. The eldest found it thoroughly exciting 
and even some of beginning class followed it. 
Photography: fair. 


10. “Bobby’s Dream.” One reel. $1.50. 
Distributor: Edited Pictures System. 


Tiny child plays with Noah’s ark, then drops 
asleep on floor beside it. Dreams of real animals 
(zoo close-ups). Even nursery school class en- 
joyed picture and upper classes equally pleased. 
Photography: good. 


11. “The Night Before Christmas.” Two 
reels. $4.00. Distributor: Edited Pic- 
tures System. 


Gives history of poem and shows pictures with 
whole text of poem as titles. Author going home 
in old fashioned sleigh with packages for Christ- 
mas dinner. Stops horses on road and scribbles 
poem on piece of paper. After supper reads it to 
his six children. They go to sleep and dream the 
story as he reads. Whole effect good, although 
Santa Claus figure stupid. Children enjoyed it, 
except youngest who were bored by introductory 
part. Older children liked opportunity to read 
poem and those who could not read used the 
intervals for enthusiastic discussion among them- 
sleves. Photography: fair. 


12. “Pinocchio.” Two reels. $4.00. 
Distributor: Edited Pictures System. 


Very poor photography, poor staging, too many 
figures on stage at once, action absolutely con- 
fusing, sequence broken. Did not show film. 
Company accepted our criticism and made no 
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charge. Said it was an Italian film and had been 
liked in spite of its defects. 

13. “Animated Nursery Rhymes.” One 
reel. $2.00. Distributor: Edited Pic- 
tures System. 

Amusing. Mother Goose sails by on her broom 
stick. It changes to a pen and sketches Humpty 
Dumpty; Hickory, Dickory, Dock; and Hey Did- 
dle Diddle. Photography: good. 

14. “Robinson Crusoe.” Four reels. 
$5.00. Distributor: Edited Pictures Sys- 
tem. 


Very well made. Photography good. Follows 
story closely. 


15. “Cotton from Seed to Cloth.” (Na- 
shua Manufacturing Company) Two reels. 
Free. Distributor: Films of Commerce, 
Inc., Pathé Building, 35 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 

Some good close-ups such as one of cotton boll, 
but none showing texture of material as in Gen- 
eral Electric film. Less detail of planting and 
handling of raw cotton and considerably more 
(far too much) of technical factory processes 
than in other film. Photography: excellent. 


16. “The Panama Canal.” One reel. 
Free. Distributor: Free Films Service, 
Boston University School of Education, 
29 Exeter Street, Boston, Mass. (Avail- 
able only to schools in Massachusetts.) 


Not good enough to be worth while as a moving 
picture. 


17. “Beyond the Microscope.” (May 
also be obtained from General Electric.) 
One reel. Free. Distributor: Free Films 
Service. (Available only to schools in 
Massachusetts. ) 

“A simple visualization of a scientific subject, 
explaining the decomposition of water into hy- 
drogen and oxygen; the atomic structure of these 
gases, and their combination in combustion to 
form water.” Used with our highest class in con- 


nection with science work. Very much worth 
while. 


18. “The Romance of Shoemaking.” 
Two reels. Free. Distributor: Free Films 
Service. (Available only to schools in 
Massachusetts. ) 

Processes presented in detail with action pic- 
tures that show the shoe “grow.” Good diagrams 


to explain what happens. Excellent. Photog- 
raphy: good. 
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19. “Washington, D. C.” One reel. 
Free. Distributor: Free Films Service. 
(Available only to schools in Massachu- 
setts. ) 

Poor photography. Gives little more than pic- 
tures in geography text. 


20. “Live and Learn.” One reel. Free. 
Distributor: Free Films Service. (Avail- 
able only to schools in Massachusetts. ) 

First Aid: Trained boy scout saves sister from 
drowning while careless brother stands by. Chil- 
dren considered it very good. Photography: 
good. 


21. “Modern Industrial Method.” (Sing- 
er Sewing Machine Company) Four 
reels. Free. Distributor: Free Films 
Service. (Available only to schools in 
Massachusetts. ) 

Reel 1: Lumbering. More simple methods 
than in General Electric “Conquest of the Forest.” 
Good presentation, clear and simple. 

Reel 2: Cabinet making. Preparation of slices 
for veneer interesting. 

Reel 3: Making cast iron parts for sewing ma- 
chine. Good, but less interesting than other 


parts. 
Reel 4: Assembling, testing, etc. Good. Pho- 


tography: excellent. 


22. “King of the Rails.” One reel. Free. 
Distributor: The General Electric Com- 
pany, 140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
(For a list of other distributing centers 
write headquarters, Schenectady, N. Y.) 

Development of land transportation. Historical 
part interesting but not convincing. Pictures of 
modern railway equipment very good. Excellent 
scenic pictures of mountain railways. Worth 
while but not of the best. Photography: good. 

23. “The Land of Cotton.” One reel. 
Free. Distributor: The General Electric 
Company. 

Excellent. Good sequence. Growing and han- 
dling cotton and factory processes involved in 
making thread and cloth. Good close-ups of 
material at different stages. Photography: ex- 
cellent. 


24. “The World of Paper.” Two reels. 
Free. Distributor: The General Electric 
Company. 

Historical introduction about development of 
writing and printing which highest class in 
Middle School understood and enjoyed. Presen- 
tation of processes of paper manufacture incohe- 
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rent but fairly intelligible. Titles difficult. On 
the whole an excellent film. Photography: ex- 
cellent. 

25. “The Potter’s Wheel.” One reel. 
Free. Distributor: The General Electric 
Company. 

Details of manufacturing electric insulators. 
Nothing of a historical nature that we had ex- 
pected from catalogue description, “a study in 
industrial evolution.” Factory processes well 
shown but not what we needed. Photography: 
excellent. 


26. “The Island of Sugar.” One reel. 
Free. Distributor: The General Electric 
Company. 

Good. Production of sugar in Cuba. Clearing 
forest, planting, and various processes in manu- 
facture. Photography: excellent. 

27. “The Sugar Trail.” One reel. Free. 
Distributor: The General Electric Com- 
pany. 

Good. Production of beet sugar in United 
States. 

28. “Our Daily Bread.” One reel. Free. 
Distributor: The General Electric Com- 
pany. 

Good. Harvesting wheat with modern ma- 
chines. Details of factory processes shown but 
not too much to be interesting. Good compari- 
sons of modern and primitive methods. Photog- 
raphy: excellent. 


29. “The Conductor.” One reel. Free. 
Distributor: The General Electric Com- 
pany. 

Not satisfactory. Parts devoted to rubber very 
brief and factory processes not interesting to us. 
Photography: good. 

30. “A Woolen Yarn.” One reel. Free. 
Distributor: The General Electric Com- 
pany. 

Well planned. Begins with nice pictures of 
grazing sheep, shows shearing, carding, spinning, 
etc. Primitive and modern methods compared. 
Good close-ups of old fashioned looms showing 
warp and woof threads, shuttle, etc. Good tex- 
ture pictures. Photography: excellent. 

31. “The Conquest of the Forest.” One 
reel. Free. Distributor: The General 
Electric Company. 

Very good. Large scale lumbering in north- 
west. Photography: excellent. 


32. “Scotland, Paris, and Rome.” One 
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reel. $1.00. Distributor: Harvey and 
Lewis Company, 1503 Main St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Photography poor and material not good. Not 
so valuable as good post cards would have been. 

33. “The Big Show.” One reel. $1.00. 
Distributor: Harvey and Lewis Company. 

“Our Gang” picture. The children enjoyed it. 
Photography: fair. 

34. “Ten Pounds to the Bushel.” (Oats) 
One reel. Free. Distributor: The Quaker 
Oats Company, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Begins with field of oats and then shows indus- 
trial processes, roasting the grain, removing hulls 
between stones, pressing, and packing. Factory 
pictures unusually well taken. Each process thor- 
oughly explained by diagrams and titles. Pic- 
ture that “teaches itself.” Photography: excel- 
lent. 


35. “Food Shot from Guns.” (Rice) 
One reel. Free. Distributor: The Quaker 
Oats Company. 

Reasonably good. Gaps in presentation of 
growing process made it confusing, even for 
adults. Excellent pictures of fields in Orient with 
coolies planting and cultivating rice. Methods 
of harvesting, threshing, etc., in Orient, then har- 
vesting rice in America, testing it in laboratories 
and “shooting” and packing puffed rice. Photog- 
raphy: excellent. 


36. “The Southern States.” Two reels. 
$3.00. Distributor: The Society for 
Visual Education, 327 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Too much detail. Poor photography, poorly 
selected views of cities. Obviously a very old 
film. Company agreed with our criticism and 
no charge was made. 

37. “Grass.” One reel. Distributor: 
The University Film Foundation, 25 
Divinity Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

A tribe faced with famine migrates with all its 
possessions and livestock over high mountains. 
Mountain views unusually impressive. Struggle 
of man against forces of nature of real dramatic 
interest. Photography: excellent. 

38. “Fish and Fishing for Everybody.” 
One reel. Free. Distributor: Y. M. C. A. 
Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. (Rental free, after 
payment of a $2.00 fee each year.) 
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Good for use with biology class. Shows breed- 
ing and distribution of fish by Canadian govern- 
ment and fishing industry. Photography: good. 


39. “Paths in Palestine.” One reel. 
Free. Distributor: Y. M. C. A. Motion 
Picture Bureau. 


Poor. Mediocre photography and poor selec- 
tion of scenes. 


40. “The Kicking Horse Trail.” One 
reel. Free. Distributor: Y. M. C. A. 
Motion Picture Bureau. 


A great deal of rather dull scenery. Photog- 
raphy: fair. 


41. “Laurentian Lures.” One reel. Free. 
Distributor: Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture 
Bureau. 

Fishing scenes built up around slight comedy 
of man and wife on fishing expedition. High 
point (for our audience) came when man fell 
over backwards into the water. Close-ups of 


dying fish not always pleasant. Rather an old 
film. Photography: fair. 


42. “Wallpaper the Beautiful.” One 
reel. Free. Distributor: Y. M. C. A. 
Motion Picture Bureau. 


Long and uninteresting industrial film. Photog- 
raphy: fair. 


43. “St. James Park.” One reel. Free. 
Distributor: Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture 
Bureau. 


Slow changes of still pictures. The change of 
guard afforded the only interest. Photography: 
fair. 


44. “From Coal to Electricity.” Two 
reels. Free. Distributor: Y. M. C. A. 


Motion Picture Bureau. 


Processes of transforming coal to heat, heat to 
steam, steam to motion, and motion to electricity. 
Excellent diagrams and factory views. Technical- 
ly, one of the best industrial films that we saw. 
Very good for teaching purposes with the older 
children. Photography: excellent. 


? 


45. “From Mine to Consumer.” Two 
reels. Free. Distributor: Y. M. C. A. 
Motion Picture Bureau. 


Industrial production of copper. Mine scenes 
interesting. Relatively more space given to fac- 
tory scenes but not so much that picture lost in 
value. Helpfui diagrams of factory processes. 
Photography: good. 
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Suggestions for a Motion Picture Exchange 


The article, “Motion Pictures in Class Room Work,” by Grace and Fritz Heider, in this issue 
of the Votta Review, presents a concise outline of one year’s use of motion pictures at the Clarke 
School. The main object in the presentation is to tell exactly what pictures were found to be of 
value, and ways in which they might have been more useful had the distributors understood the 


special needs of the deaf. 


It would seem that some way might be worked out by which the possibilities inherent in the 
use of film in class room teaching might be more fully realized. It was therefore proposed to Mrs. 
Heider that she describe a method by which a film exchange could operate among schools for the 
deaf. Her letter, embodying this idea, offers so many practical suggestions that it is printed in full, 
with the hope that the schools may develop some such solution of their visual education problems. 


motion pictures, we should like to 

raise the question of whether it 
would be desirable and possible to plan 
for a regular exchange of information 
about them among schools that are inter- 
ested in developing their possibilities. 
For instance a group of schools might 
exchange mimeographed copies of records 
about the films that they have used each 
year. Or perhaps it would be possible 
for reports to go to the Volta Bureau and 
be worked over into a single list for 
publication in a late summer or early 
fall number of the Votta REvIEw. 


i‘ CONNECTION with the report on 


A Motion Picture Library | 


Then there is also the question of 
whether it would be desirable to build 
up a special motion picture library from 
which different schools could draw. Such 
a library could include both free and 
rental films. The free films are already 
easy to obtain but a great deal could be 
done to adapt them more closely to our 
needs. Thus one of our difficulties, with 
almost all of the films that we tried, was 
the titles. They were very often in lan- 
guage from which no child, and certain- 
ly no deaf child, could be expected to 
gain very much. If such a center as the 
Volta Bureau, for instance, could be des- 
ignated as a distributor for a group of 
the outstanding industrial films and have 
them retitled, if possible at the expense 
of the industries which they represent, a 
great service would be rendered. It 
ought to be easily possible to plan titles 
which would contain new words and build 
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vocabulary, as even these very compli- 
cated titles that we now receive do, with- 
out going so far beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the children. If such a library 
were in existence any school could obtain 
films from it with no expense beyond the 
cost of transportation and possibly a 
small handling charge at the center. 


A Distributing Center 


It should also be possible to make some 
of the best non-commercial films available 
at low cost through such a center. They 
are relatively expensive and a single 
school can hardly afford to build up its 
own library. A group of schools might 
easily be able to purchase a few films 
for common use if there were a center to 
take charge of them. Whatever sort of 
plan may prove feasible, it should be 
worked out slowly. It will be much 
wiser to get only “ideal” pictures than to 
include pictures that “will do,” for there 
are plenty of these to be had from the 
agencies that already exist. 


Make Films More Serviceable 


But something should be done to make 
this material more serviceable to our 
schools. Certainly it should offer one 
of the real short-cuts in education when 
enough of the right films are available 
and known, and when they are handled 
so as to be an integral part of our teach- 
ing programs and not used merely as 
extras because the children like them and 
get something in the way of general de- 
velopment from them. 
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A Washington’s Birthday Play 


By Auice ErBeck 


HE following is a play suitable 
for Washington’s birthday. It is 
given, with but one or two excep- 
tions, entirely in pantomime. While it 
deals with many historical events dating 
from 1799 to the present time, and there- 
fore is best understood by the more ad- 
vanced pupils, it can also be presented 
for the entertainment of the younger chil- 
dren. Probably they will not grasp all 
the references to history which the play 
involves, but it always does a child good 
to have had at least some contact with a 
subject before it is presented to him as 
something to be mastered. 

The general organization of the play, 
such as getting properties and costumes 
together, arranging the scenery, and see- 
ing that the actors are in readiness for 
their entrances, can be placed entirely 
in charge of the pupils. Needless to say, 
this develops responsibility and resource- 
fulness. 

A short written explanation of each act, 
on a bulletin, a poster, or a slide, may be 
shown just before the presentation. 


The Spirit of Washington 
Act I. The Death of Washington 

Setting: A street in 1799. In the center 
of the stage is the front of a house, hav- 
ing a door and windows. In front of the 
house is a flagstaff. There is a chair be- 
side the door of the house. 

As the curtain opens, an old man is 
disclosed sitting in the chair reading a 
book. Two men stroll down the street 
and stop and talk to him. Several men 
and women pass and nod to one another 
and wave at a man who appears at the 
window of the house. There are several 
groups of people standing about the stage 
talking. A youth rushes in and calls, 
“Washington is dead!” (oral) He rushes 
off again. The actors show surprise and 
then sadness at the news. The men shake 





MODEL OF THE U. S. CAPITOL USED IN THE 
LAST ACT OF “THE SPIRIT OF WASHINGTON” 


their heads or hang them; the women 
wipe their eyes on their handkerchiefs or 
aprons. A man comes out of the house, 
and they tell him the news. He reenters 
the house and comes out with the thir- 
teen-star flag, which he hangs at half- 
mast. All stand quietly while the flag 
is being raised. When this has been 
done, the old man comes forward. The 
others gather around him and listen while 
he says, “Washington is not dead. He 
will live forever.” (oral.) 


Act II. Fulton Invents the Steamboat 


Setting: In the center of the stage is a 
table on which are many tools and a 
miniature boat. There is a chair behind 
the table, facing the audience. 

A tall, thin man is sitting at the table. 
His clothes are of the period of 1807. 
He is working on the boat, patiently, 
hurriedly, angrily, and disheartenedly in 
turn. His hair is rumpled as though his 
fingers had run through it many times. 
His whole appearance is haggard, worn, 
and tired. Sometimes he throws down his 
tools in disgust or despair while he 
scrutinizes his boat. He sits and thinks 
and runs his hands through his hair. 
Then he walks around the stage. Once 
he comes back in anger and sweeps 
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some of his tools from the table. Even- 
tually, he returns to his chair and studies 
the boat. Tired and discouraged, he 
drops off to sleep. While he sleeps, he 
dreams that Washington comes and helps 
him. Washington walks across the stage 
and, in pantomime, shows him something 
about the boat and encourages him. 
Washington walks off slowly. Fulton 
awakes and looks about in surprise. He 
looks at his boat again and seems to come 
upon an idea, for he falls feverishly to 
work. 


Act III. The Pioneer Spirit 


Setting: A Western plain, about 1850. 
The stage may be devoid of scenery. 

From the left, a group of men and 
women walk slowly onto the stage. The 
two women are dressed in long gingham 
dresses and sun bonnets. They are carry- 
ing bundles of clothes on their backs. 
The men wear old, dark trousers and 
torn shirts. Each man carries a gun or 
a farm implement, such as an axe, a pick, 
shovel, etc. The whole party walk weari- 
ly and slowly. The leader tries to cheer 
them, but does not get much response. 
Finally, one of the women faints, and the 
other bends to help her. The rest of the 
party sit down and shake their heads. 
It is evident that they refuse to go farther. 
The leader, too, gives up. As they are 
all sitting there dejected, Washington 
walks slowly in from right. He beckons 
them to continue. One by one, they rise, 
with Washington leading, they go off 
stage at right. 


Act IV. Lincoln Frees the Slaves 


Setting: Lincoln’s study at the White 
House in 1863. In the center of the stage 
is a large desk with papers and ink and 
a quill pen on top of it. On the right of 
the stage is a life-sized picture of Wash- 
ington. This is a black frame in which 
stands the same Washington of the two 
previous scenes. On the left of the stage 
is an arm chair. 

In the chair at the desk is seated a tall, 
dark-haired man with black whiskers. He 
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studies the paper in his hand. It is the 
Emancipation Proclamation. He is very 
undecided about signing it. He puts the 
paper down on the desk and rises. He 
walks about the room, pausing for a long 
time in front of the picture of Washing- 
ton. He resumes his pacing, stopping 
now and then to rub his chin or stand 
with his hands behind his back while he 
looks toward heaven as though seeking 
aid. Several times he returns to the pic- 
ture of Washington to study it. Once he 
seats himself in the arm chair at the left 
of the stage and strikes the attitude of the 
Lincoln of French’s statue. Resolutely, 
he returns to the desk. Again he picks 
up the paper and before signing looks at 
the picture. The head seems to nod as- 
sent, and Lincoln signs the paper that 
frees the slaves. 


Act V. The World War 


Setting: Almost any American living 
room. There is a fireplace at center back, 
over which hangs a picture of Washing- 
ton. Two chairs are arranged in front of 
the fireplace. 

A woman with gray hair, a black dress 
and a checked apron is sitting in one of 
the chairs. At her feet, with his head in 
her lap, kneels her son in army uniform. 
Leaning against the mantel with his head 
on his hand is an old man in a rather 
shabby, suit. The mother caresses the 
boy’s head, once in a while stopping to 
wipe her eyes. The boy looks up and 
kisses his mother’s hands and then stands. 
The father comes to him and puts an arm 
about the boy’s shoulder. The boy 
places his arm about the woman’s waist, 
and the three walk slowly toward the 
door at the right of the stage. The boy 
kisses his mother, shakes hands with his 
father and leaves. The woman cries and, 
with the man’s arm about her, walks back 
to the fireplace. Here they both sit. The 
man gazes at Washington’s pictures above 
the mantel, and after some time calls it 
to the woman’s attention. She puts her 


(Continued on page 116) 
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Program for the Testing and Training of 
Auditory Function in the Small Deaf 
Child During Preschool Years 


By Rutu P. Guivper, M. D., anp Louise A. Hopkins, B. A. 
(2. Continued from the January Volta Review) 


Games and Exercises with 
Voice— (Continued ) 

HE child who gives no response to 
speech sounds in the beginning may 
after training use hearing to great 
advantage throughout his education. This 
is being proved in many schools for the 
deaf, and outstandingly so in the researches 
of Ewing at Manchester. For the majority 
of pupils in a school for the deaf, the 
training of hearing is not an end in itself; 
the child should be taught to make the 
maximum use of his residual hearing, 
along with his vision, in his acquisition of 
speech and language and all his later 
school work. Because we want hearing 
and the simple principle of imitation to 
play the largest possible part in the 
child’s early speech-language develop- 
ment, we believe that game-like exercises 
in listening to voice should begin during 
his first weeks in school. Give him an 
opportunity to know at once that when 
the lips move, there is sound, and a nor- 
mal start of inestimable value should be 
given to his work in speech and lip read- 
ing. It would seem advisable then to de- 
velop his hearing for speech through a 
series of exercises and listening periods 
similar to those for gross sounds; to 
teach him (1) to listen to voice; (2) to 
give a quick, accurate response to voice; 
and (3) to discriminate between different 
frequencies and gradually, according to 
the amount of hearing which he possesses, 
between speech sounds. The ideal in all 


this work is the simultaneous use of the 
ear and the eye in all work directed to- 
ward the acquisition of speech, language, 
and lip reading. 





In all work on the exercises dealing 
with voice and connected speech, the bi- 
lateral tube may be used to reach the oc- 
casional child with less severe hearing 
loss, but for the majority of the children 
an individual amplifying device is essen- 
tial. When the children are ready, occa- 
sional listening periods at the group in- 
strument should be added to the daily 


program. 


Exercise /. To train the child to listen 
to voice, amplified and unamplified, 
including syllables, words and con- 
nected speech. 


A. For the very first training in listen- 
ing to voice, the child is seated with his 
eyes shut and his back to the teacher; the 
teacher says a simple consonant-vowel 
combination, such as baa, baa or boo, 
boo, and the child is encouraged to “wake 
up” as soon as he hears the sound. This 
may be done with voice alone, or with 
voice through the bilateral tube for the 
occasional child with a _ considerable 
amount of residual hearing, but for the 
majority an individual amplifying device 
is advisable. This exercise should follow 
EXERCISE I under gross sounds and should 
be given as near the first day in school 
as possible. The distance from the child’s 
ear or the amplification must be adjusted 
to suit the individual child. 

The exercise may be varied by singing 
the selected syllable up and down the 
scale, beginning approximately at Middle 
C. By establishing a listening attitude, 
the child’s pitch range for voice may be 
gradually extended. 

B. From the first an attempt should 
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Figure 10 
A “LISTENING PERIOD.” “THE THREE LITTLE KITTENS” TOLD AND ILLUSTRATED 


be made to establish an association be- 
tween speech and sound by encouraging 
the child to watch the teacher’s lips and 
to listen simultaneously. He will begin 
to realize that when there is movement 
of the lips, either somebody else’s or his 
own, there is sound, and gradually, if the 
sound of his teacher’s voice and his own 
voice can be brought to him through an 
amplifying device, he will begin to make 
use of the imitation principle and some 
of his speech and language will come as 
the small hearing baby’s does. From the 
first day, before formal lip reading has 
begun, the teacher should give the child 
an opportunity to hear his own name and 
the simple commands and _ questions, 
which will be constantly repeated to him 
each day. 

C. Short periods of listening to con- 
nected speech should be introduced at 
the earliest possible moment and _ grad- 
ually lengthened and elaborated as the 
interest of the group increases. These 


listening periods may be begun individ- 
ually, and then continued as a group ex- 
ercise with a group instrument. A simple 
story such as “The Three Little Kittens” 
may be told to the children during such 
a period, encouraging the children to con- 
nect what they hear with the proper pic- 
ture '(Figure 10), and at another time to 
listen and watch the teacher’s lips. A 
record of the same story set to music 
may be played over the amplifying de- 
vice, in this way giving added emphasis 
to the rhythm. It is well to select stories 
or rhymes with the same words or phrases 
repeated frequently at the end of a sen- 
tence or line. 

Gradually the child will be repeating 
occasional words or phrases. One bright 
little boy with only a small amount of 
residual hearing was saying “meow, 
meow” when the teacher started for the 
group instrument, after a few periods of 
listening to “The Three Little Kittens.” 
Carefully planned periods of listening to 
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Figure 11 


LEARNING TO DISCRIMINATE BETWEEN HIGH 
AND LOW PITCH 


connected speech and language should be 
of inestimable value in the child’s speech 
and language development. 


Exercise II. To train the child to dis- 
criminate between high and low pitch. 


In this exercise, the teacher gives the 
child a high pitched a(r) and a low 


Figure 12 
THE CHILD FLASHES THE LIGHT WHEN HE HEARS THE SOUND 
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pitched a(r) a number of times, helping 
him to connect the high pitched note with 
the upper a(r) on the slate and the low 
pitched note with the lower a(r) on the 
slate. After a little practice with a prop- 
erly adjusted amplifier, the child will be 
able to discriminate between high and 
low notes and to point to the correct one 
on the slate (Figure II). 


Exercise III. To train the child to give 
a@ quick, accurate response to voice 
sounds heard. 


The child is seated and the teacher 
gives him a series of consonant-vowel 
combinations, as in Exercise I, being 
sure to vary the time interval between 
each two syllables. The child uses the 
flashlight as a signal, and flashes the 
light each time he hears a sound. This 
may be done with voice amplified and 
unamplified (Figures 12 and 13). 

The exercise is designated to help the 
small child to carry over the intent, listen- 
ing attitude developed in the games with 
gross sounds, to voice and speech sounds. 
In this exercise, he learns to concentrate 
very hard on the sound of voice, and 
should, after such exercises, be more 
ready to get the maximum benefit from 





Figure 13 
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periods of listening to connected speech, 
and to make the utmost use of his hear- 
ing in the acquisition of speech, lip read- 
ing and language. 


ExercisE I1V. To obtain the first rough 
estimate of the child’s pitch range 
for voice, and his ability to hear the 
various speech sounds. 


The child is seated, with his flashlight 
as in Exercise III. The teacher sings a 
consonant-vowel combination up and 
down the scale, beginning approximately 
at Middle C and varying the interval be- 
tween each two successive notes. The 
child flashes the light each time he hears 
the note (Figures 12 and 13). In this 
way the teacher gains her first real knowl- 
edge of the child’s pitch range for voice. 

In the same way, she may learn how 
she may best make him hear the different 
speech sounds. The different vowel and 
consonant sounds may be given the child 
at various distances from his ear, the 
child flashing the light each time he hears 
a sound. In this way, it is possible to 
determine which speech sounds reach the 
child without amplification, and at what 
distance from the ear. The teacher should 
then ascertain how many of the sounds 
not heard can be made audible to the 
child through amplification. This is pure- 
ly an audibility test, the child indicating 
with the flash light signal that he hears 
a certain sound. It is in no sense a mea- 
sure of his ability to discriminate between 
the different speech sounds; the latter is 
a much later development, and depends 
entirely upon the amount of residual 
hearing which the child possesses. 


Exercise V. To train the child to use his 
ears and eyes simultaneously, that is, 
to make hearing inseparable from 
lip reading from the beginning. 

As has been said above, if the child is 
to have the greatest opportunity for a nor- 


mal _ speech-language development, he 
must make the maximum use of his hear- 
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Figure 14 


COMBINING LIP READING AND HEARING IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF LANGUAGE 


ing in these processes. Lip reading must 
never be a thing apart from hearing, and 
after the preliminary exercises given 
above for the purpose of stimulating the 
child’s hearing, the training of hearing 
should not be an end in itself. 

The skilled teacher of the small deaf 
child will find many ways of combining 
lip reading and hearing in the develop- 
ment of language. Suffice it to say here, 
that the closer such work is kept to the 
child’s individual interests and need for 
expression, to his activities in the class- 
room and at home, the greater should be 
the zest which he puts into it. Simple 
commands and simple stories may be 
given for lip reading and hearing simul- 
taneously (Figure 14). Very occasional- 
ly, the teacher may test the child’s ability 
to respond to speech sounds by giving a 
familiar lip reading story with her lips 
covered to determine to what degree the 
child is able to discriminate between the 
different speech sounds. This should be 
done only very rarely and never in a way 
to discourage the child, the aim through- 
out being to permit the defective hearing 
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Figure 15 


SIMULTANEOUS DEVELOPMENT OF SIGHT 
AND HEARING 


to assist the other senses to the greatest 
possible extent. 

In order to be sure that the child is 
having training in listening to some of 
the principal vowel sounds, he may be 
given a series of expressions such as the 
following: ; 


The cow says “moo, moo, moo.” 

The sheep says “baa, baa, baa.” 

The chicken says “peep, peep, peep.” 

The child listens to these sentences and 
watches the teacher’s lips at the same 
time; he learns to associate the proper 
sentences with the proper animal (Figure 
15). Occasionally in this exercise, the 
teacher may test his hearing alone, but 
the main object here, as elsewhere, is the 
simultaneous development of sight and 
hearing. 

During the child’s second year in 
school, he may begin to associate lip read- 
ing and hearing with the printed form of 
a simple story (Figure 16). 


Exercise VI. To train the child to make 
the maximum use of his residual 
hearing in the acquisition of speech. 
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The part which residual hearing may 
play in the acquisition of speech cannot 
be too greatly emphasized. In all speech 
work, the child should have an oppor- 
tunity to use his hearing to the utmost, 
and to build up his speech on the prin- 
ciple of imitation to the greatest possible 
extent. The child should have an op- 
portunity to see, to hear and to feel the 
teacher say the sound or word (Figure 
17); then he should try to reproduce it 
himself, and, if possible, listen to his own 
attempt and gradually correct himself 
through imitation. The degree to which 
the small child with impaired auditory 
function can use his hearing in his early 
speech development will vary greatly ac- 
cording to the amount of his hearing loss. 
An occasional child will hear some speech 
spoken close to his ear; a few will hear 
speech through the bilateral tube; some 
will hear most of the speech sounds 
through a suitable amplifying device, 
while the more profoundly deaf child 
may only be able to obtain help in ac- 
cent, inflection and phrasing through am- 
plification by bone conduction, thereby 
acquiring a more normal rhythm. This 
should all be of great value in the more 
normal development of speech for the 





Figure 16 


ASSOCIATING LIP READING AND HEARING 
WITH PRINTED SENTENCES 
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small child whose hearing defect has pre- 
vented his acquisition of. normal speech 
at the usual time, or who was deafened so 
soon after speech was acquired that he 
has forgotten the speech that he had al- 
ready learned. Residual hearing may be 
used to the greatest possible extent, what- 
ever the method of early speech-teaching. 
With the increasing use of hearing in the 
early development of speech, it is hoped 
that the speech of the deaf child will 
gradually more closely approximate that 
of the hearing child. Since it has been 
proved that the speech defects of older 
deaf pupils correspond so closely to the 
degree of hearing loss, the use of residual 
hearing should hold an important place 
in the early acquisition of speech. If, 
through early stimulation and training, 
more children can be given an opportu- 
nity to use their residual hearing in the 
acquisition of speech, many of the defects 
so often found in the speech of the deaf 
should be prevented. 


Conclusion 


The incorporation of the early stimula- 
tion and training of the residual hearing 
in the “sense training exercises” of the 
small deaf child is vitally important if 
the child’s early speech-language develop- 
ment and future education are to be carried 
on through the eye and the ear simul- 
taneously. Training of the sense of hear- 
ing was naturally omitted from the early 
sense training exercises, because at the 
time they were planned there were no 
instruments of precision for testing the 
hearing of the small child; teachers did 
not know in those days that the majority 
of small deaf children had some usable 
amounts of residual hearing. 


The above program has been devised 
to cover the preschool period, that is a 
period of two to three years, if the child 
enters a preschool class at an early age. 
If the child has not had an opportunity 
for preschool training, the above pro- 
gram may be carried out when he enters 
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Figure 17 
SEEING, HEARING AND FEELING SPEECH 


a school for the deaf at an older age, 
the only difference being that a six to 
eight year old entering class should pro- 
ceed much more rapidly with the exer- 
cises. After this intensive, early stimula- 
tion and training, it is hoped that the 
child will have an opportunity to continue 
to make the maximum use of his residual 
hearing in his future education, and that 
the basic principles of this program may 
be continued throughout his school years. 
In this way, the training of hearing will 
not. be an end in itself, but a means of 
more normal speech and language devel- 
opment and an aid to lip reading. 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: 


A reader asks what has become 
of “those informal teachers’ meet- 
ings you used to tell us about?” 

Well, Gentle Reader, we still have the 
meetings. Any Colleague will under- 
stand that, as long as there are teachers, 
teachers will have their opinions. ‘To be 
sure, some of the opinions would be cen- 
sored right out of this magazine even if 
they were forwarded. Some of the most 
exciting meetings must be secret. 

But we did have an interesting argu- 
ment about honesty, the other day, and 
how to teach honesty to deaf children, 
and this teacher listened with both ears. 
We were in the Earnest Young Soul’s 
school room at recess, for her mother had 
sent her some luscious apples. She had 
the word “trustworthy” printed on the 
blackboard, and the Know-It-All teacher 
immediately objected. 

“Why teach a long 
hard word like ‘trust- 
worthy’ to deaf chil- 
dren, when ‘honest’ is 
so much easier—easier 
to say and easier to 
understand ?” 

“I always teach 
‘trustworthy’,” bridled 
the Sensitive Plant. “I 
told her to use it!” 

“I’m not so sure 
that ‘honest’ is easier 
to teach,” the Oldest Teacher said, and 





the Earnest Young Soul gave her a grate- 
ful look, and defended her adjective. 

“TI like ‘trustworthy’ better because it 
means more: At least, the deaf children 
get another meaning out of ‘honest’ when 
we teach ‘trustworthy.’ ‘Honest’ to deaf 
children means simply not stealing one 
another’s cakes and candy and pencils. 
I want my children to get the other mean- 
ings attached to ‘honest.’ They are 
pretty difficult to explain to deaf chil- 
dren, some of them.” 

“Nonsense!” insisted the Know-It-All. 
“ ‘Honest’ is easy to understand.” 

“Is it?” murmered the Cynic, as she 
bit into a big juicy apple. “Well, then, 
I wish you’d tell me! What does ‘hon- 
est? mean to you? I wouldn’t dare try to 
define it, off hand.” 

The Know-It-All looked suspiciously 
at the Cynic, then tossed her head. “Why 
—er—it means—er—truthful.” 

“O, it means more than truthful!” one 
of the other teachers said. “It means 
knowing right from wrong, and preferring 
the right.” 

“Exactly!” the Earnest Young Soul 
chimed in. “An honest person has the 
habit of being square. He is Sincere.” 

“What does the dictionary say?” the 
Oldest Teacher inquired, and the Earnest 
Young Soul hastily produced her dic- 
tionary and dusted it off. 

“Honest—worthy of honor, creditable, 
decent,” the Oldest Teacher read aloud. 
“Characterized by fairness, integrity, 
straightforwardness in conduct, thought 
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and speech. Decent, genuine, sincere, 
free from duplicity.” 

“Whew!” somebody gasped. “Some col- 
lection of words to teach deaf children!” 

“T’ll say!” agreed the Earnest Young 
Soul. “But I have to try to teach them, 
and you people will have to tell me how. 
I must do it. My pupils are so dis- 
honest! It’s awful! You needn’t laugh, 
you dear old Cynic, you! They are!” 

“How old are they?” the Cynic asked 
gently. 

“Nine.” 


“Well, even the experts agree that deaf 
children are three to five years behind 
hearing children in mental development. 
And other experts tell us a young child 
has not yet learned to distinguish truth 
—reality—from the world of play and 
imagination. So don’t be a goose, my 
dear. Your children couldn’t possibly be 
dishonest—yet!” 

“They are, too!” the Earnest Young 
Soul declared. “Wait till I tell you. 
You know little Mary Ann Bates, the day 
pupil in my class. 
Well, this morning 
before school I 
caught Mary Ann 
calmly copying Chris- 
tina’s homework pa- 
per. Yesterday she 
gave me a good pa- 
per, and I wondered 
why, because Mary Ann’s papers are al- 
ways full of careless mistakes, and I al- 
ways scold her for them. You know the 
harum scarum child she is. And Chris- 
tina’s papers are practically perfect. She 
always gets a good mark for them. So 
today I caught Mary Ann!” 

“Aha!” commented the Cynic, looking 
thoughtfully at her apple. “So Mary 
Ann knew, that unless she cheated, she 
was due for a scolding and Christina 
was due for a good mark?” 


What has that to do 





“Yes, of course. 
with cheating?” 
“I hope you gave Mary Ann a harder 
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scolding for cheating than you ever gave 
her for poor papers!” said the Know-It- 
All. “I hope you punished her, too. 
That’s the time to teach ‘honest.’ Punish 
the dishonesty. Make an _ impression. 
That’s the way I do i!” 


The Cynic seemed to be choking over 
her apple. The Jolly Teacher was thump- 
ing her on the back, and saying, “Stop 
it!” The Know-It-All glared at them 
both. “I never have any cheating in my 
classes,” she announced. “Don’t laugh. 
I mean it. My pupils don’t cheat.” 

“T guess you mean you never catch 
the cheaters!” the Sensitive Plant 
snapped. (Obviously the Sensitive Plant 
still resented the criticism of ‘trust- 
worthy.’) “I have the children you taught 
last year, and they cheat all the time! 
The last lip-reading test I gave, visitors 
came in the midst of it, and I had to take 
the papers, and give them back after re- 
cess and dictate the last part. Well, 
would you believe it? Those children 
had got together at recess, and talked 
over the words I had given in the first 
part of the test, and I caught Frankie Far- 
rar—he’s an awful lip-reader, and Kate 
Wisekockzi — she’s worse— rubbing out 
their mistakes and putting down the right 
words. Frank Farrar is good in every- 
thing but lip-reading, and he wanted to 
be first. His mother had promised him 
a watch if he was first. And then, too, 
there is always rivalry. They all want 
to be first. I encourage it. Want to 
make them care, so they'll try harder 
next time!” 

“So do I,” another teacher said, “I 
always make a good deal of the monthly 
averages. And even the 
visitors want to know— 
parents especially. They 
often ask who was first 
and who was second, and 
so on, down to the last 
child. I give it in lip- 
reading period, too.” 

“And of course,” the 
Cynic murmured softly, 
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“since Frankie Farrar has to wear glasses 
because he is so near sighted, he'll never 
get the joy of being first unless he cheats, 
and poor little slow Kate Wisekockzi will 
always have to suffer the public shame 
of being last—unless she cheats! I don’t 
wonder they cheat. I’d cheat, too, if I 
were Frankie and Kate.” 

“Why, the idea! You ought to be 
ashamed to admit such a thing!” The 
Know-It-All was snorting with outraged 
virtue. “How can you teach deaf chil- 
dren honesty if you aren’t essentially 
honest yourself?” 

“IT said, my dear Lady Know-It-All, 
that I would cheat if I were Frankie and 
Kate,” the Cynic said pleasantly. “Be- 
cause of his handicap of deafness, Frank 
is a child of—say six. We give him a 
task that is too much for him, making 
him compete in lip reading with children 
who have perfect eye sight, and then 
humiliate him by making him third or 
fourth, when he must know—he’s a very 
bright child—that he is far better than 
all the others in everything but lip read- 
ing. I taught Frankie! I know him! 
Even Frankie’s mother—poor misguided 
woman—joins in the conspiracy, and tries 
to bribe him. We’re to blame for Frank- 
ie’s cheating! We're deliberately pushing 
him toward dishonesty!” 

Everybody was staring with amazement 
at the Cynic. But she went right on. 
Nobody would have known her for the 
quiet amused teacher just now. 

“And you,” the Cynic said, turning to 
the other teacher who had spoken about 
monthly averages, “Don’t you know, when 
you keep emphasizing the fact that So 
and So was first, and So and So was 
last, you are encouraging the sort of 
competition that leads right into dis- 
honesty? Nobody but you ought to know 
that this child is first, and that child last. 
Each child ought to be concerned with 
improving his own work, bettering his 
own previous records. The thing that 
amazes me sometimes is that, with all our 
fussing about honesty with our poor be- 
wildered confused little deaf children, 
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we do the things that are a constant temp- 
tation toward slyness! Why, yesterday the 
matron was indignant because they found 
a plate, all in bits, neatly put together 
on one of the boys’ tables in the dining 
room. Of course, one of the little girls 
had dropped it and bro- 
ken it setting the table. 
Boys don’t help in the 
dining room. And _ the 
matron explained that the 
girl who had broken the 
plate would have to pay 
for it and miss the mov- 
ies this week—two severe 
punishments for a simple 
accident! Then she won- 
dered why nobody owned 
up!” 

“Well!” the Earnest Young Soul took 
a deep breath. “Do you mean all the— 
er—seeming dishonesty of young deaf 
children is our fault, and not the chil- 
dren’s fault at all?” 

“Poppy cock!” exploded the Know-It- 
All. “Some children just naturally fib! 
Why, this morning I heard Mamie shriek, 
and I knew that mischievous Paul had 
been teasing her again, and I asked Paul 
three times if he did, and the other chil- 
dren all told me he did, and Mamie was 
in tears, but do you think that stubborn 
little fibber would own up?” 

“Of course not!” the Cynic said. 
“When you pounced on the poor little 
sinner and demanded that he tell you he 
was bad, and thus get himself a punish- 
ment, of course he wasn’t going to say 
yes. He took the last lone chance for 
safety. That was fear. Fear was to 
blame. And you! Tempting him! A 
poor little weak child like Paul!” 

Nobody was eating now. Apples were 
neglected. We were listening to our 
Colleague in rapt silence. 

“Nobody is born with all the virtues 
included in that word ‘honesty’,” said 
the Cynic. “Every child has a natural 
pull toward protecting himself. Honesty 
is something that must be built up. A 
child must be taught to be honest with 
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himself, to play fair, to be a good loser, 
to be brave in time of trial, to know right 
from wrong, and so on, before we can 
expect heroism from him. It takes hero- 
ism not to cheat if one doesn’t know the 
answers, and to tell on oneself when tell- 
ing means punishment. In the meantime, 
while we are attacking this difficult task 
of making a child heroic, for heaven’s 
sake let’s not put temptations toward dis- 
honesty in his way!” 

“Hurrah! I'll never scold any child 
for being last in tests again! I’ll never 
tempt a deaf child to cheat again!” we 
all cried. “Good stuff! Thanks, you old 
Cynic!” 

The Cynic, laughed, reddened, and 
patted the Earnest Young Soul on the 
back. “Don’t mind my raving, child. 
I’ve seen a lot of little deaf children in 
my time. Maybe I’m too fanatical about 
helping them!” 

“Mind!” cried the Earnest Young Soul. 
“I thank you. You’ve told me just what 
to do—and what not to do.” She grasped 
the Cynic’s hand. 

The Cynic laughed again. “It takes lots 
of lessons, and better teachers than I, 
my dear! For that matter, how many of 
us are absolutely sincere and _trust- 
worthy?” 

“Nobody!” we all admitted ruefully, 
all but the Know-It-All. “I may not be 
as good a teacher as some,” she stated 
impressively, “but I do swear that I’m 
honest, always! My pupils could vouch 
for that.” . 

The Sensitive Plant couldn’t miss this 
chance. “How about when you took your 
class to the movies,” she demanded, “and 
got your fifteen year old Herbert in for 
half price, just because he is small? Her- 
bert got a good idea of honest dealing 
that time!” 

The Cynic interrupted quickly. “Well, 
at least we can have a perfectly honest 
situation in our schoolrooms. We can 
be fair and just. We can talk over things, 
explain, commend the child who shows 
truthfulness, good sportsmanship, bravery. 
And we can believe a child. Show him 
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we trust him. Not act suspicious when 
he says he lost his homework, or pencil.” 

“Stories help older children, too, and 
movies—the right kind,” said the Oldest 
Teacher. “And the children learn from 
us. If we are sincere and fair with 
them, they appreciate it.” 

“I made a mistake yesterday,” the Jol- 
ly Teacher laughed. “The children, asked 
me if they should write ‘truth or fool’ 
statements. I let them use their imagina- 
tion. It was a fatal mistake. I ex- 
plained to them that stories were like 
play, and their sentences could be play 
sentences. This morning Jimmy Tasker 
—he’s a day pupil—told me in his news 
how his father’s car ‘bumped and broke’ 
yesterday afternoon. Two men were in 
the hospital. Jimmy’s father was ‘jail.’ 
I was shocked. Almost called up his 
mother to see if I could do anything for 
her. Then Jimmy laughed and said, ‘Play 
news!’ He had made it all up.” 

“What did you do to him?” we asked. 

“Nothing. It was my fault. He had 
a good story! But I told him we never 
had play news. News was always true. 
People like it that way.” 

“Another fib!” somebody murmured. 
“Wait till Jimmy reads newspapers.” 

The bell rang at that moment, and we 
hastily gathered up our apples and 
started to go out. The Earnest Young 
Soul’s children were coming in the school 
room. Still full of play, red haired 
Tommy made a dive for 
the pointer hanging on 
a hook. It came off and 
hit the crayon basket, 
and the crayons went 
all over the floor. 

The Earnest Young 
Soul seized Tommy. 
“Did you do that?” she 
said sternly. Then she 
stopped, bit her lip, and looked toward 
the Cynic, to see if she had heard her. 

But the Cynic, a tiny smile at the 
corners of her month, was hurrying away, 
noticing nothing. After all, the Cynic 
is a dear. 
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The Snow Cloud 


A big gray cloud is up in the sky. 

Perhaps it will snow on us by and by. 

Red houses and big brown trees, tonight, 

Will turn to a beautiful shiny white. 

Tomorrow I'll put on my boots and go 

And ride on my sled in the deep white 
snow. 


Valentine Day 


As Valentine Day comes on Thursday 
this year it can be used as motivation for 
letter writing practice. Let’s try to have 
every child write as beautiful a letter as 
he can manage, to someone he really 
cares for. A little talk about St. Valen- 
tine will furnish inspiration. Since letter 
writing is as good a device as we have 
for helping deaf children gain ability to 
express themselves in clear, correct Eng- 
lish, we can’t ever do too much of it. 

A manual which is used in a big mod- 
ern school system, and which we have 
beside the typewriter at this moment, 
advises using the colon after the saluta- 
tion, and omits all terminal endings in 
the heading, except those denoting abbre- 
viations: 


1616 N. 24th St. 
Betterton, N. J. 
February 21st, 1935 


According to this same manual, the 
body of the letter should begin on the 
line below the salutation, a little to the 
right of the middle of the salutation. 


Dear Mother: 


I was so glad— 

The chief difficulty with my own pupils 
seems to be in the closing rather than in 
the beginning of a letter. The distinc- 
tions in degree of intimacy need a great 
deal of emphasizing for deaf children: 


Yours sincerely, 
Your friend, 
Your loving daughter, 
With lots of love, etc. 
After one really good letter has been 
achieved, there will be time for valen- 
tines for fun. Plenty of suggestions for 
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these can be found in previous February 
numbers of the Votta REVIEW. 


Miss Emily Post’em Is Consulted 
Again 


Dear Miss Post’em: 

Will you kindly help me with a prob- 
lem in schoolroom etiquette? When, at 
a birthday party, in a hot room, you have 
to serve fourteen children with one quart 
of ice cream out of a long narrow car- 
ton, and there are three children left to 
serve, and all that is left in the bottom 
of the carton is sticky soup, what should 
you do? 

Anna Anxious. 
Dear Miss Anxious: 

Pour the sticky soup into three glasses 
and let the children drink it. However, 
if they are too violently opposed to this 
idea, it might be advisable to let some- 
body go back to the drugstore for three 
ice-cream cones, 


Dear Miss Post’em: 

I was sent as delegate from our teach- 
ers’ association to a meeting where ab- 
solutely nothing happened. Now I have 
to give my report at Teachers’ Meeting. 
I want to be agreeable. Shall I refuse 
to speak? Or what? 

Daisy Disillusioned. 
Dear Miss D.: 


No, never refuse a Teachers’ Meeting 
anything. Get up and talk about the 
weather, or the N.R.A. Nobody listens 
closely to anything said at Teachers’ 
Meetings, unless the Supe is talking. 


Dear Miss Post’em: 

I teach kindergarten children, and we 
have a short, fat, bald director. He is 
“nuts” on creative expression, and al- 
ways wants the children to draw pictures. 
They always draw him! What can I do 
to ease this situation? 

Nina New. 
Dear Miss New: 

Say brightly and airishly, “O, but I 

didn’t tell you to draw the janitor, boys 


(Continued on page 118) 
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ways yearned to be librarians or 

booksellers or writers of the 
world’s best literature, but had it not 
been for Jonathan we would have kept 
right on yearning, or contented our- 
selves with cataloguing the books on the 
Snuggery shelves and lending to such of 
our friends as might—under pressure— 
return them sometime. Credit or blame 
may be given to Christopher Morley, too, 
for injecting the germ of an idea. I defy 
any right-minded person to read “Par- 
nassus on Wheels” without experiencing 
a wild desire to shoot holes in the dish- 
pan and get going. Surely you remember 
where Helen, the so practical, domesti- 
cated, long-suffering Helen, revolted one 
day, discarding her kitchen apron for 
glamorous adventure on the open road. 
Well, so did we also revolt. Not that we 
are particularly practical or domesti- 
cated or long-suffering, you understand. 
Just simply lacking in gumption, at times. 
And no Roger Miffin had happened along 
to tempt us with his caravan of books. 
But a day came when the lid flew off, 
and we joined forces with Jonathan, for 
better, for worse. 

That was a year ago last spring. Every 
one of you who owns a little car knows 
something of the joy and terror of those 
first days of learing to drive. And should 
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(): COURSE, Perky and I had al- 


\ Lending 
\ Library 





Elizabeth MacKay 





your loving family persist in their mis- 
taken attitude of believing you never will 
drive with safety to your hard-of-hearing 
self in particular and the rest of the 
world in general, why, you may imagine 
with what grim determination Jonathan 
and I went about getting acquainted with 
each other. Perky (That’s her picture up 
there in the title, you know) may have 
been hovering in the side-lines, even then, 
but we never knew—being too concerned 
with the subduing of a reeling road and the 
avoidance of over-ardent embraces from 
passing trees and lamp-posts, to look for 
any possible assistance. 

It was not until a year later that the 
idea of a travelling library took definite 
shape. One day we were busy with the 
ordinary house and garden duties; the 
next we were gallivanting up and down 
the King’s highway—and off it—renting 
books to the summer folk and _all-the- 
year-round village and country inhabi- 
tants. Well, possibly it didn’t happen 
quite so a-la-Christopher-Morley as that. 
There were a long sick summer and a 
longer sick winter to get through first— 
necessary preliminaries, perhaps, to still 
another revolt. When we broached the 
new idea to a loving family, it was met 
with hoots of derision and open discus- 
sion as to the advisability of our being 
allowed to remain at large when there 
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was a perfectly good insane asylum as 
near as Brockville. The favorite brother 
suggested we start a hot dog wagon if 
we were bound to start something—it 
might pay for the gas. But renting books! 
A lousy idea! So we simply had to show 
him. Even then it took a great many 
book catalogues and business letters from 
Baker & Taylor, and the American News 
Company, etc., to convince ourselves that 
it was a sound scheme as well as an at- 
tractive one. 

Right here it might be well to state 
that we have had absolutely no training 
for library work apart from a deep love 
of books and close association with them 
all down the years when human beings 
were less satisfying, because less under- 
standing or understood. A travelling li- 
brary, privately controlled, is quite, quite 
different from a university or public li- 
brary. 

You must choose and buy your own 
books, and after you have travelled a 
while, you must admit, however ruefully, 
that your choice and that of the majority 
of your readers is very different—and 
choose again. And again. Probably the 
Library venture would never have ma- 
terialized if the Snuggery shelves had not 
yielded a fair supply of rentable books 
to start with, and generous friends in- 
creased the supply with gifts and loans 
from their own libraries. As it was, an 
expenditure of twenty-five dollars brought 
our stock sufficiently up to date, both in 
quality and quantity, for the first tryout. 
As we became better acquainted with our 
little public and its tastes, more and 
more books were bought. Some of the 
first lot were returned to their owners, 
others went on the discard shelf, and a 
few moved back to the Snuggery for. good 
and all. The new books were purchased 
from a wholesale house in Montreal that 
allowed a generous discount to “The 
Trade”’—The Trade, mark you! Jona- 
than and I belonged! 

Such a happy, busy, bewildering month 
as we had getting started! A friendly 
carpenter who had been putting some 
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repairs on the house, knocked up the 
little book-box you see on Jonathan’s 
trunk-rest, free—gratis—for nothing! It 
had seen other—though surely not better 
—days as a wash-stand in the guest room, 
and as a storage cupboard in the base- 
ment after wash-stands had “gone out.” 
But so successfully did we camouflage its 
past with hammer, saw and paint brush, 
that even the most astute of antique deal- 
ers would never have recognized his own. 
Its outer coat of black brush lacquer out- 
shone the freshly simonized fenders, while 
for the inside we chose a gay mandarin 
red as being most likely to set off the 
new books and attract the unwary cus- 
tomer. Besides, didn’t Jonathan have 
red wheels? 

The little door let down like a drop- 
leaf desk and served as many purposes 
as a combination kitchen utensil. It was 
our display-board, with book reviews, 
decorative covers, etc., artistically thumb- 
tacked against the red. It was a handy 
table on which to show off the extra 
books we brought out from Jonathan’s 
interior, and a place to slip on protective 
covers and check up the rent. Our sys- 
tem was simple—books rented at ten, fif- 
teen and twenty cents per week, accord- 
ing to value of book for renting pur- 
poses, and whether it was a new publica- 
tion, a reprint or a second-hand. The 
customer’s name, name of book, and 
rental were jotted down in our note-book, 
the decorative cover slipped off and a 
fresh protective cover slipped on. Later, 
at the day’s end, we checked up again, 
and made a pretence of filing everything 
after the manner of that perfectly marvel- 
ous filing system in the Volta Bureau— 
but sometimes we were just too sleepy! 

Memory refuses to register anything 
particularly outstanding about the first 
trip. We packed as many books as the 
car would hold, in box, rumble seat and 
parcel shelf, and set out. June is still 
early for summer folk up our way. The 
cottages along the river front were still 
boarded up and nobody home. But we 
stopped at a farm house or two, and 
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AND THE GUEST ROOM WASH STAND THAT BECAME A 


TRAVELING LIBRARY 


explored the first village to the west— 
feeling our way, and determined not to 
be discouraged by slights or snubs or 
whatever; feeling, too, a hitherto un- 
known sympathy for all the Fuller Brush 
men and Real Silk stocking agents, per- 
sonal Christmas card people, the college 
boys who wanted subscriptions to maga- 
zines, the beautiful ladies who were out 
to sell face powder and cold cream, the 
old soldier with needles and shoelaces. 
We covered a lot of ground that first day, 
and used up considerable gas, both verbal 
and liquid, and—-rented six books! 

So much for a beginning. Every week 
we travelled a little farther, gained a 
little confidence, and rented more books. 
Tuesdays were set aside for travelling up 
the river-front, Fridays for travelling 
down. All day jaunts, these. We were 
up with the sparrows, preparing break- 
fast with one hand and packing a picnic 
lunch with the other; seeing that there 
was powder on our own nose and an 
equally becoming shine on Jonathan’s; 
dusting and re-arranging the books still 
more attractively; slipping in a new sup- 
ply of covers. Fresh as paint we felt, 


starting out on a cool, dewy morning, 
with the sunshine filtering through the 
branches of the apple trees, and discover- 
ing fresh blooms in the rose garden. The 
rose garden is just south of the garage— 
an earlier love that was all-sufficient be- 
fore we succumbed to the charms of 
Jonathan. It would take only a moment 
to gather a fragrant bouquet for a favor- 
ite customer; but as the favorite customers 
and the roses increased, Jonathan may 
have looked more like a florist’s stall than 
a travelling library at nine o’clock in the 
morning. 

Certainly it wasn’t all sunshine and 
roses. There were days when the winds 
blew and the rain poured and days when 
the heat waves beat down upon us most 
unmercifully; and customers, favorite or 
otherwise, were plain, unvarnished crabby 
or worse. One day, while the venture was 
still young, something happened that very 
nearly put the skids under us. It was a 
gorgeous day in June. We had taken the 
Dad along for the drive, and he was 
enjoying himself immensely, chatting with 
old cronies along the way while we en- 
deavored to convince the young-fellow- 
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me-lads and lasses that they couldn’t pos- 
sibly live through the summer without 
our books. It was surprising, too, how 
many agreed with us! The books were 
renting out and the cash flowing in very 
smoothly that day, and Jonathan had be- 
come quite cocky in consequence. We 





WE COVER THE WATER FRONT 


had set the fifth village to the west as 
our objective, and at the fourth were 
away ahead in rentals of any previous 
day. We had lunched at a beautiful camp 
over-looking the Long Sault Rapids, and 
lingered to rest and reflect that our lines 
were fallen in very pleasant places indeed. 
It was about four-thirty when we reached 
the fourth village, known as “The Land- 
ing,” and drew up before the home of a 
prospect just across from the corner store. 
Our prospect was not at home, but while 
we were finding that out, a crippled man 
had hobbled across from the store to 
speak to Dad. It was someone he had 
known twenty-five or thirty years ago— 
and how our old Dad does love to chat 
with anyone he knew, however slightly, 
twenty-five years ago! They talked and 
they talked and they kept on talking so 
long that the librarian had ample time 
for more reflections of a less pleasant 
nature. At long last the old boy removed 
his right foot from the running-board and 
hoisted himself around to investigate 
present-day happenings. “Well—well— 
well!” And we had to open up the li- 
brary and explain what it was all about. 
“Well—well—well!” He’d just take a 
book for the wife, he would—a great 
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woman she was for reading—hic—yet, 
m-m. . . and he just lived up the road 
a bit and would ride along with us and 
take it to her right off... . Without a 
by-your-leave, he had scrambled in, the 
Dad obligingly moving over to make 
room, and it wasn’t until afterwards that 
we realized the man was drunk—a par- 
ticularly lively drunk! 

If we ever get round to writing a book 
of adventures, that ride will merit a full 
chapter. “Up the road a bit” turned out 
to be Morrisburg, nine miles ahead, and 
neither force nor persuasion would budge 
our man till he got there. In the going 
he excelled in urging us to pass all the 
cars on the road, and was profanely elo- 
quent whether or not we endeavored to 
do so. Between swears he gave us the 
history, past, present and future, of all 
the inhabitants of the country-side, and 
the where, how and why of renting—or 
not renting—books. At one point, a large 
tourist home about three miles east of 
Morrisburg, he became so insistent that 
we turned in, more on the chance of get- 
ting rid of him than of doing business, 
but Morrisburg was his goal and to Mor- 
risburg he would go. It was a relief to 
get out of the car for a moment and talk 
to the pretty girl who came to inspect 
the library. She rented several books, 
promised regular patronage, and helped 
lock up the drop leaf. It had a lock and 
two snibs at the sides—but we had jittery 
nerves. When Morrisburg was reached 
and our drunk dumped at his own door, 
we discovered that the box had dropped 
open, the books fallen down—and ten of 
our best were gone! .... Oh! Weep no 
more my lady! ... . Safe home that 
night the Dad remarked helpfully, that, 
now he came to think of it, the man al- 
ways was drunk! 
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THE CHILDREN’S CORNER. THE LITTLE BOOK 
HOUSE WAS OUR oan LIBRARY IN THE 


Not all the summer excitement was of 
this order. A _ travelling librarian has 
opportunities for knowing—really know- 
ing—a greater variety of people, than is 
possible to one behind the desk of a pub- 
lic institution. Her hours are her own, 
her inclinations and sympathies unham- 
pered by any controlling board, and if 
life has hitherto imposed certain restric- 
tions because of a personal handicap, 
she is all the more fitted to understand 
the limitations of others. It was a sum- 
mer of memorable contacts. There was 
the charming old artist who thought our 
rain-cape a gorgeous color, and rented 
books on the strength of it; the precise 
school-marm who set our whimsical soul 
aglow, by revealing quite unsuspected 
appreciation of life’s drolleries; the dear 
dependable two—Heaven bless them!— 
who never once failed us, week in, week 
out, fair weather or foul, who cheered 
our enterprise so whole-heartedly that 
failure was an impossibility; the Rector 
who took us for a book-agent and politely 
but firmly not-interested-thank-you-thank- 
youed us out of the front door; the old 
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lady with an insatiable appetite for 
happy-ever-after romances and a corre- 
sponding horror of modern filth; and the 
sister who revelled in mystery. We were 
happy in supplying the wants of a busy 
housekeeper whose aim it was to know as 
many different writers as possible—as- 
suming that the reading of one book per 
author was proof positive of knowing 
him! We enjoyed contact with the care- 
lessly charming mistress of the great 
house who gayly ordered armfuls of books 
and forgot to keep track of half of them, 
and the sulky boy at the summer cottage, 
who forgot to be sulky after being intro- 
duced to Haliburton and Mundy. > 
Oh! It was good to get close to folks and 
find them so human and eager and in- 
teresting! The little ear-phone was a 
great help, and always went with us; so 
did the lip reading. But more than either, 
the knowledge that our venture was ac- 
tually adding new interest to other lives 
as well as our own, was sufficient to off- 
set any small difficulties due to imperfect 
hearing. 

Coming down to more material matters, 
the library has been a modest success, 
financially, as well as from health and 





IS THE ATTRACTION TEA OR BOOKS? 


happiness standpoints. For the first time 
in our experience, we have transferred 
cash from our doctor’s pocket-book to our 
own instead of vice versa; helped garage 
man, grocer, and beauty parlor operator 
shell out as well as rake in. We have 
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Progress in Learning to Hear Again 


By JosEPpHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


child who has never heard speech 

but who has a certain amount of resid- 
ual hearing can, by appropriate train- 
ing, be taught to understand language 
through the ear. Dr. Max Goldstein and 
Mr. John D. Wright have for years 
preached and practiced and demonstrated 
the efficacy of auricular training. How- 
ever, until instruments for amplifying 
speech became good enough and low 
enough. in cost, the time, labor, and ex- 
pense necessary to train small amounts 
of hearing to the point of real usefulness 
were prohibitive for the average school. 

For a long time also certain experi- 
menters have been declaring that it was 
possible not only to train hitherto unused 
small amounts of hearing, but to re-train 
hearing once normal but later so reduced 
as to be considered entirely useless. These 
declarations have usually been received 
with a grain (sometimes a tablespoonful) 
of salt. Otologists have often branded 
them as smacking of quackery. Hard of 
hearing laymen, resenting the implication 
that they could hear better if they would, 
have denounced or ignored them. Never- 
theless the idea of re-educating disused 
hearing to the point of renewed useful- 
ness has continued to recur. The Volta 
Bureau Library contains many references 
to it, dating from 1878 to the present 
time. 

Some .of the writers have made the 
mistake of claiming that the exercises 
they recommended would restore the lost 
hearing—if not to normal, at least to a 
considerable extent. Almost none have 
made it clear that what they were doing 
was not in the nature of cure, but of 
rehabilitation. 

All of us have seen persons who, hav- 
ing lost a thumb, or an arm, or perhaps 
a leg, have taught themselves, without the 
help of the missing member, to do things 


ie HAS long been known that a deaf 


that seemed to us incredible. We have 
seen cases in which, by determination and 
persistence, a remarkable degree of func- 
tion has been restored to a disabled body. 
A woman who, several years ago, was so 
badly injured in an automobile accident 
that the doctors said she would never be 
able to raise her arms above her head or 
to drive her car, recently drove to Wash- 
ington from Pennsylvania, alone. She 
can do anything that any woman wants 
to do with her arms. Some years ago a 
man who had so little sight that he was 
rated as blind—who recognized his 
friends by their voices, and did his work 
with the aid of a reader—rode a bicycle 
almost every day, all around the small 
town in which he lived, and so far as I 
know, he had no accidents. Brains, and 
the will to overcome, brought about these 
apparent miracles. 

It seems strange that, knowing of cases 
like these, we have been so reluctant to 
think that disused hearing might, by de- 
termined effort, be brought back to some 
degree of serviceability. Perhaps the 
reason is that we look upon this kind of 
recovery as a kind of cure—and we know 
all too well that in the light of present 
knowledge there is no cure for deafness. 

In 1929 Dr. August Pohlman, of Buf- 
falo, spoke to the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 
about “Experiments on the Deafened for 
the benefit of the Deafened.” In the dis- 
cussion that followed, the following ques- 
tion was asked of him: 


Can an adult who has heard normally, and 
then lost most of his hearing, be taught to use 
it again? Can his hearing be re-educated to the 
extent that it actually improves? 


Dr. Pohlman replied: 


I doubt very much whether we could increase 
the hearing of such individuals. I do believe, 
however, that their attention factor can be re- 
educated so that they can develop in the way of 
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interpreting the sounds which come to them... . 
Some people who are short on the acute sense of 
hearing, use their brains. I think that anyone 
who has been abroad for any length of time will 
appreciate exactly what I mean. When you go 
to a strange country and listen to the talk on 
the street, after you have been there for some 
time a few words will begin to crystallize out of 
the jumble you hear, and the speech will become 
more and more intelligible . . . Appreciation of 
what is heard can be developed. 


This statement offered a ray of en- 
couragement, but prominent otologists, 
asked for their opinions, unanimously ex- 
pressed the belief that the ability to 
understand language through the hearing, 
once lost, was usually gone forever. Lay- 
men who had experienced such a loss 
agreed that it was absurd to think that 
they were not understanding as much as 
the degrees of their hearing would permit. 

The thought of re-education, however, 
refused to die. In 1931 Dr. Emil Am- 
berg, of Detroit, speaking before the Bay 
County Medical Society, said: 


We have heard lately again much about re- 
education of the sense of hearing by hearing 
exercises of some sort . . . How can a destroyed 
endorgan be made more responsive? It is a 
physical impossibility, but it is possible to utilize 
what is heard, more extensively, by practice. If 
the brain is placed in responsive readiness to 
certain sounds, they are more easily apprehended. 


During the same year, 1931, two other 
interesting statements of this kind ap- 
peared. They were as follows: 


We had in our school a boy who had gradually 
become hard of hearing. After a while he had 
not taken the trouble to make use of the little 
hearing he still had left, and by the time he was 
sent to school he could still hear speech sounds, 
but could not discriminate between them. It 
took the teacher two weeks to get the boy to hear 
the difference between a (as in car) and oo. 
After three months of acoustic training he could 
follow cenversation through the speaking tube 
and could even carry on a conversation over the 
telephone, provided the speaker raised his voice. 
The actual hearing, as proved by subsequent 
tests, had not improved. Only the ability to dis- 
criminate between speech sounds and various 
words had been developed.” 

—G. de la Bat, Principal, Institute for the 

Deaf, Worcester, South Africa. 
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A girl of fourteen, deafened at the age of seven, 
had a loss of R 88, L. 43 when she came to us. 
Language and speech were both normal. She 
had grown very inattentive, hearing only when 
words were spoken near her ear. We trained 
for auditory concentration. We read an interest- 
ing but not too difficult story, stopping in the 
midst of a sentence to ask for the last word spok- 
en or to give a question on what had been read. 
After this had gone on some weeks, more diffi- 
cult stories were used. When concentration 
seemed fairly normal, we decided to train her to 
hear at a distance. Reading in conversational 
tone, we would gradually increase the distance 
from the ear, inch by inch, until after some 
months she heard easily at a distance of forty-six 
inches. We are continuing to train her hearing 
for distance. 

—Rachel M. Wilcox, Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 


These cases, giving definite accounts of 
hearing, once normal, then disused until 
useless, then restored by training to some 
degree of serviceability, seemed too perti- 
nent to ignore, arid prompted an inspec- 
tion of the claims made in a paper by a 
Paris physician who places great empha- 
sis on acoustic training (even maintain- 
ing a “centre” for re-education of speech 
and hearing). The conclusion of the pa- 
per (La Rééducation Acoustique, by Dr. 
G. de Parrel), roughly translated, is as 
follows: 


The hearing exercises are for persons who 
have become deaf as the result of chronic affec- 
tions of the middle ear, resulting from catarrhal 
or suppurative conditions, most often of naso- 
pharyngeal origin. 

Auditory re-education does not work miracles; 
it cures no one; but it helps the deaf very much. 
It develops the remnants of hearing and permits 
the integral utilization of the reduced hearing 
capital which the deaf person has at his disposal, 
in leading him to differentiate and locate sounds. 

Under the influence of oral exercises, the men- 
tal faculties of attention and of interpretation 
become more supple and more rapid. Doubtless, 
on the other hand, the auditory deficiency brought 
about by non-use is in part recovered by the re- 
education. 


Assured that at least this one advocate 
of re-education was not claiming to re- 
store lost hearing, we could look with 
more interest upon some experiments 
along the same line in this country. We 
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listened, skeptically perhaps, to accounts 
of improved ability to understand speech, 
resulting from auditory stimulation of 
various sorts. We heard advocates of ear- 
training making very unfortunate claims 
—claims which would naturally lead 
physicians to believe that they were pre- 
tending to cure deafness. We saw the 
valiant efforts of one experimenter re- 
ceived by some of the medical profession, 
if not with contempt, at least not with 
the courteous attention their sincerity 
warranted. It was evident that each 
group was misunderstanding the other, 
but the result was that feelings were 
hurt and accomplishment was retarded. 

Several years have gone by, and we 
have had time to learn a little more— 
mainly that we know very little indeed. 
It seems safe, however, to say this much: 

Something can be done to give the 
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very severely deafened, even some of 
those who do not now understand any 
speech with the most powerful amplifica- 
tion available, the ability to make some 
use of the trace of hearing that remains 
to them. No one, with the knowledge at 
present available, can restore their hear- 
ing. No one, so far as we know now, 
can even increase their little remnant, 
but—we have not been giving due credit 
to the mind and will. 

So it is with pleasure that the article 
which follows is introduced. Although 
the writer handles her topic lightly, al- 
most frivolously, she presents facts of 
real value, certainly to the layman, per- 
haps to the scientist. She is modestly 
concealing her identity, but she is well 
known in work for the hard of hear- 
ing, and the story of her renewed ability 
to understand speech is true. Is there 
anything in it for others? 





A Recipe for Hearing 


Offered in a Personal Letter from a Lady Who Tried It 


Y dear Mrs. Surda: 
M Our Mutual Friend tells me she 

believes you could hear if you 
knew how, and has asked me to give you 
my recipe for Hearing, made without eggs, 
without butter, without the so-called nec- 
essary ingredient, aural perception. Yes, 
that’s right, Hearing can be made without 
one teaspoonful of aural perception. 

In paragraph two let me assure you 
that little Elsie Dinsmore is not my fa- 
vorite heroine, even though the rules I 
am about to lay down may have less the 
flavor of a cookbook and more the maxims 
of little Elsie’s copybook. Arthur, you 
may remember, smeared the copybook 
most frightfully with ink, but then, Ar- 
thur never really attained the heights. 

I was of the deaf, deafy. Oh, I might 
have been able to hear a cannon fired at 
close range, but since there are no relics 


of the wars in our city park, opportunity 
for testing this theory was lacking. Well, 
anyway, I was quite petrified of hearing 
and was rapidly arriving at the place 
where I did not care. Lip reading had 
brought me consolation and a measure of 
efficiency in understanding everyday con- 
versation, most of which went in one 
eye and out of the other, until I had come 
to the conclusion I was really not missing 
a thing by not being able to hear. 
Came a Night (Why do poets always 
have a Day come? Much more jnterest- 
ing things can happen at night) when I 
was sure the most beautiful words in the 
English language were about to have their 
sweetness wasted upon desert ears. What 
to do? I reached for the switch, but the 
porchlight proved to be The Light That 
Failed (this is one of my literary days). 
Lip Reading could not help me in this 
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turning point in my career. And so—l 
lost him. 

I resolved that I must have a substitute 
for lip reading, that I must learn to hear, 
so that a similar crisis could never again 
occur. And—none ever has. However, 
I am not sorry I learned to hear. There 
are other words in the English language. 
This very night I listened to Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt tell why every child 
should have a typewriter. And I was 
that proud because I have one. And 
even more proud of the fact that I heard 
every word Mrs. Roosevelt said, in view 
of the fact that five years ago I could not 
have heard so much as the sound of her 
voice. How did I do it? Let Elsie tell 


you: Perseverance Wins! 


Perhaps you think I am going to tell 
you next that I remember perfectly 
having met Mr. Addison Sims five years 
ago in Seattle, but no, I have never met 
Mr. Sims, and probably could not re- 
member him if I had. My memory for 
recipes is good, however, and I am going 
to inflict upon you every stage of the pro- 
cess of learning to hear again, even at the 
risk of having you think I am Mrs. T. 
Tooter Blowhard, herself. 


My doctor had told me, years ago, that 
I had some residue of hearing if we could 
just get at it. His excavations were five 
hundred dollars per shovelful, and I ran 
out of five hundred dollar bills. One 
does, eventually. And, besides, I finally 
came to the conclusion that the residue 
was probably no larger than the one 
which befalls a widow whose husband 
has kindly willed her all that is left of 
his estate after his four children get their 
share. Really not worth getting at, but 
after the above-mentioned crisis I was 
desperate. I was afraid I would die an 
old maid. Anything. Anything. 

Having read of an instrument, now off 
the market, which could be attached to a 
radio, and which, it was alleged, would 
bring sound through bone conduction 
within the range of the listener’s aural 
perception, I decided to try it. The fact 
that I had no radio and no hearing capac- 
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ity did not deter me for a moment. [| 
went, I tried, I heard—a squawk—and 
then silence. A squawk was better than 
nothing, perhaps there would be a squeak 
the next day, or a squall, or even a squeal. 
The quality was quite immaterial, I was 
after quantity. The quality could come 
later, and it did. 

Practicing (or listening) an hour every 
day, and sometimes two or three hours 
during the day, within three months I was 
able to distinguish music from speaking, 
but was not able to tell whether the music 
was vocal or instrumental. At the end 
of six months I could recognize the voices 
of two radio station announcers and could 
distinguish the words, “Los Angeles” and 
“California” because they were repeated 
so often. 


This progress did not come about 
through picking up the instrument, listen- 
ing a few minutes, and then trying to 
read or sew or play bridge, distracting 
the mind and allowing the sound to 
register as sound and nothing more. It 
came about through the most grueling 
concentration I have ever been able to 
force myself to endure. Complete exhaus- 
tion was frequently the aftermath. [ liter- 
ally taught, and forced, my hearing to 
pick up sounds long-lost and to distin- 
guish them. Nothing else was attempted 
during the practice hours. Discourage- 
ments were numerous, days when there 
seemed to be no progress, days when not 
one word could be distinguished, days 
when the Philharmonic Orchestra sounded 
like the Hometown Army Band. And a 
dreadful day when I dropped the instru- 
ment, breaking it. Repairs were not to 
be had because the parts were no longer 
being manufactured. But that proved to 
be a “lucky break” for I soon discovered 
that I did not have to have that particular 
instrument. Any sound transmitter that 
can be pressed against my ear or my 
cheekbone is satisfactory. A pair of 
powerful hearing aids were substituted 
and the work went on. 

Yes, I mean work. Make up your 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Cutting the Coat According to the Ostrich 


By Lit1an SWEETING 


notwithstanding many recent im- 

provements along this line, seems 
to be that we are not cutting our coat 
according to our cloth. We still adopt 
an ostrich-like policy in regard to our 
deafness, trying to conduct all our pro- 
ceedings in exactly the same way that the 
normally hearing do. We have after 
dinner speaking from the end of a long 
table without wiring, where only a few 
can hear what is said, even though the 
speaker is giving a good imitation of a 
calliope. We have long discussions on 
ways and means at committee meetings 
where perhaps five out of ten can under- 
stand what is said. 

There is such a difference in our hear- 
ing ability that thought should be given 
to making it possible for the majority to 
hear, or at least see. It often happens that 
those with the best hearing sit closest to 
the speaker, feeling that “the others can’t 
hear much anyway.” Where a microphone 
is used, it is placed, nine times out of ten, 
so that it covers the speaker’s face as 
seen from the auditorium, and the lip 
readers are effectually cut off from un- 
derstanding anything at all. 

Seating should always be arranged to 
give everyone as much chance as possible 
to hear and see, and the 
should be used freely for writing the 
main points, before and not after a dis- 
cussion. If a speaker rises to make a 
motion from the floor, he should go for- 
ward and speak from the platform, with 
his face to the audience, and not attempt 
to speak from his seat. 

Effort should be made constantly to 
prevent proceedings and entertainments 
from becoming tiresome. The hard and 
fast rule for every undertaking in our 
leagues should be, “Is this something that 
hard of hearing people can enjoy?” Al- 
though we are all trained in patience and 


A SERIOUS defect in our league work, 


blackboard 


will submit to being bored some of the 
time, those of us with severe hearing loss 
should not be asked to submit to bore- 
dom all of the time. If music is part of 
an entertainment, it should not fill the 
whole program, but should be _ inter- 
spersed with dances, tableaux, panto- 
mimes, or something which does not 
need to be heard in order to be enjoyed. 

So much for our organized attitude 
toward our deafness. As individuals, we 
have progressed since the old days, but 
we still deserve some criticism in the 
matter of touchiness. As we are often 
unavoidably slow in getting what is said 
to us, we arouse impatience, but it rests 
with our own handling of the situation 
whether our defect is regarded as merely 
a physical handicap or as a mental short- 
coming. Let’s not go out of our way to 
look for slights. And if people don’t 
want to talk to us, let’s not insist on 
keeping up with every word of the con- 
versation; much of it is no great loss if 
we don’t hear it. 

We must try to cultivate a good thick 
skin. We cannot imagine anyone saying 
to a person with seriously impaired 
sight, “Can you see this or that? Well, 
how much can you see?” But we shall 
have to make up our minds to the fact 
that people will take an intense interest 
in finding out if we can hear music, ser- 
mons, telephone conversations or door 
bells, what kind of instrument we _ use, 
how long we have been deaf, what opera- 
tions we have had, if any, what doctors 
we have consulted, and so on. Some of 
us enjoy this, some don’t, but we might 
as well make up our minds to find it 
entertaining, because it is part of the 
entertainment that will be presented to us. 

We have to learn to give and take: 
to give interest and enthusiasm, and to 
take such help and interest as are freely 

(Continued on page 119) 
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Call Me Up Sometime 


By R. H. CrutTcHett 


HEN a friend remarks to you, 
W ‘car me up sometime,” do you 
say, “Oh I never use the telephone 
any more since my hearing got bad;” or 


do you answer as you should with, “Fine, j 


I’ll do that?” There are few things done 
by people with normal hearing that we 
who have impaired hearing cannot also 
do. Of course it is often necessary to 
use different methods and equipment but 
do them we can, and should. Using the 
telephone is one of these things. 

It will not be possible for all of us to 
make good use of the telephone, but a 
very large percentage of us can find it of 
great convenience if we use the correct 
methods or devices for our particular 
needs. Even lip reading can help out in 
some cases. This problem naturally 
divides itself into two parts; first, to 
know when to answer the phone, and 
second, to understand the conversation 
after we have removed the receiver from 
the hook. 

Many of us can understand telephone 
conversation without undue difficulty but 
are seriously troubled to know when the 
bell rings. There are a number of things 
that can be done to help us with this 
problem but no one of them will be 
satisfactory to all of us. The simplest 
thing is to consider the telephone, in our 
case, as a one way instrument and not to 
worry about not hearing the bell. We 
can make up our minds to use it only 
for those calls which we originate. This 
may be inconvenient to our friends but 
not so much so as our having no phone 
at all. Whether or not such use will be 
worth the cost of the telephone service 
will depend upon the arrangements we 
can make so as to have all calls outgoing 
ones. A variation of this system is to 
depend upon some member of our family 
or a fellow employee to notify us when 
the phone rings. In this case, when some 
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one with normal hearing is not at home 
no one is, as far as telephone calls are 
concerned. This is just one more case 
where we must depend upon our long- 
suffering families for assistance. 

There are several devices which many 
of us can use so that we may really hear 
the bell when it rings. These can be sup- 
plied and installed by the telephone com- 
pany, and it is not advisable to attach 
home made devices to the phone, for they 
may interfere with its satisfacory opera- 
tion. The charge for these devices is usual- 
ly small compared to the service they give. 

The regular bell can sometimes be ad- 
justed or have its location or tone 
changed in such a way as to suit our par- 
ticular needs. Wooden gongs substituted 
for the regular bells have proven of bene- 
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fit to some people. The regular ringer 
box can be replaced by one in which the 
gongs are mounted outside the box and 
have a tone different from those ordi- 
narily installed. 

Another device is to have installed in 
different parts of the house one or more 
extra bells. For instance, if the telephone 
is located in the living room one bell 
may be placed in the kitchen and another 
in the hall near the bed rooms. For 
some of us the best solution is the addi- 
tion of a very loud gong such as is used 
in work shops or outdoor locations. This 
might not be suitable in an apartment 
house where neighbors are close, but it 
can be equipped with a switch so that 
when other members of our family are 
home it can be disconnected and only 
the regular bell used. 

Arrangements can be made to have one 
or more lights installed which will flash 
whenever the bell rings. I have such a 
light on my desk at the office and it works 
fine except when my back is turned. 
However if I am close I hear sufficient 
noise from the bell to cause me to turn 
and watch the light for the next flash. 
Lights of almost any strength may be 
used and can be so arranged that they 
will show in the day time even when one 
is facing the other way. The lights may 
be arranged to flash every time the bell 
rings or to remain on until the telephone 
is answered. This latter is not advised, 
however. The switch for the lights is in- 
stalled and connected to the telephone by 
the telephone company, but a_ regular 
electrician must be employed to install 
the lights and the wiring to connect them 
to the switch and to the regular house 
lighting current. Several lights may be 
installed in various parts of the house. 

The problem of understanding the con- 
versation over the telephone can be solved 
in several ways. A good lip reader may 
team up with some member of his family. 
The person with normal hearing receives 
the message from the other end of the 
line, repeats it silently to the lip reader 
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who then does his own talking. With 
considerable skill in lip reading and some 
practise in the team work this method 
can be worked out to give quite rapid 
conversation. 


The method which I use is to place the 
telephone receiver against the microphone 
of my hearing aid. One advantage of 
this is that I can answer any one of the 
several telephones in the office. It works 
very well because I wear my aid from the 
time I dress in the morning till I retire. 
It is not necessary to say, “Hold the line 
while I go hunt up my instrument.” It 
has become almost second nature for me 
to put the telephone receiver down near 
my heart rather than up to my ear. Not 
all hearing aids can be used in this way, 
although at least one make is especially 
adapted for this use. 


It is possible to have an auxiliary re- 
ceiver added to the telephone so that we 
can use both ears. This can be connected 
in such a manner that it will not inter- 
fere with other persons using the regular 
receiver in the usual way. Some prefer 
to have the telephone equipped with 
double head receivers such as many of 
us have on our radios. 

Without question, the most satisfactory 
method where one can limit his telephone 
conversation to one instrument is to have 
the telephone company install the regular 
amplifier. This amplifier is advertised in 
the Votta Review. It is equipped with 
a control so that the volume can be ad- 
justed, during the conversation if neces- 
sary, to suit the particular needs of the 
person using the instrument. A simple 
turn of the switch and the amplifier is 
disconnected so that the telephone may 
be used by persons with normal hearing. 
Anyone who can use an ordinary hearing 
aid or the group phones in churches, 
theatres and league rooms should find a 
telephone amplifier a great joy. Even 
those of us who can “get by” in using 
the telephone without any assistance will 
find that the relaxation afforded by the 
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Four and a Half Senses 


“The Nose Knows” 


By FLoreNcE SEVILLE BERRYMAN 


four of our five normal senses still 

enjoy good reputations, while the 
fifth has fallen into abysmal disrepute. 
We can speak with impunity about how 
things look, sound, taste and feel; but the 
moment we speak of how they smell, 
people raise their eyebrows. 

A young man can tell the girl of his 
choice that she looks like a dividend- 
paying stock, that her voice is his sweet- 
est music, that her kisses taste like heady 
wine, and that she has a skin he loves to 
touch, and she will be pleased to dis- 
traction. But let him inform her that she 
smells good to him, and it is a hundred 
to one shot she will tell him he should 
have refused that last cocktail. Never- 
theless, if one flips the advertisement 
pages of any popular magazine, one 
quickly and unavoidably gets the idea 
that the sense of smell is of paramount 
importance, that countless girls are being 
deprived of romance, millions of young 
men are being thrown out of their jobs, 
and all are anguishing over themselves 
in complete ignorance, because “their 
best friends won’t tell them.” 

Since losing one of these senses alto- 
gether, I have concluded that the reason 
smelling is treated like a_ step-child 
among the senses is due to the fact that 
we do not actually need to use five 
senses constantly in order to enjoy life 
and be effective. Since most of our fel- 
low-beings, are. fortunately endowed with 


| HAVE often wondered why it is that 


all five, they can ignore such a minor 
sense as smelling; the very fact that the 
human sense of smell has become atro- 
phied, in comparison with animal, bird 
and insect senses of smell, seems to indi- 
cate that it is the least important sense. 
But as fate, aided and abetted by scarlet 
fever, decided that I should have to ig- 
nore my sense of hearing (or perhaps to 
be ignored by it) I have instinctively 
turned for pleasure and information to 
all the others, including smell. 

One of the intriguing if unimportant 
“discoveries” I have made about the four 
I have left, is that they pair off. Sight 
and touch are great pals. Seeing a child’s 
curly head, one wants to caress it; a bit 
of jade or other “warm” stone invites 
the touch as well as the sight. In the 
same way, taste and smell support each 
other in myriad instances, probably oft- 
ener than we realize. For I read an in- 
teresting medical thesis recently, assert- 
ing that taste gets credited for a great 
many “flavors” which are actually “fra- 
grances” or “aromas”; and: that if we 
were to hold our noses (and shut our 
eyes) when we place things in our 
mouths, they would “taste” so much alike 
that we would not be able to distinguish 
them. ‘ 

We can of course puncture this theory 
with a single shot. When some delectable 
looking little cheese approaches our face, 
our nose protests violently, “Shun this, 
it’s dead!” but our tongue turns in a very 
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different report. Or perhaps these senses 
will behave perversely in reverse order: 
a waiter will place a trio of griddle cakes 
before us,. beautifully browned, and emit- 
ting an appetizing spiral of steam, but 
nevertheless they will taste like last year’s 
old felt hat. 

Generally, however, these companion- 
able senses work in harmony. If one sips 
an apricot brandy without first inhaling 
the bouquet, one misses half the sensa- 
tion. And try to imagine a mint julep 
without the sprig of mint tickling one’s 
nose! To say nothing about many other 
foods and drinks with celebrated taste- 
and-smell appeal: freshly roasted coffee, 
fried onions, grilled bacon and all the 
rest. Many sensitive souls, of course, have 
a violent aversion to cooking odors drift- 
ing around their homes. But I shall have 
to grow very old and dyspeptic before I 
resent the aroma of sausages and waflles 
climbing two flights of stairs to announce 
their presence on the breakfast table. 


The perfume manufacturers have long 
employed lyric prosewriters to extol their 
various bottled scents, which fact takes 
the burden off my shoulders as far as 
this article is concerned. But not so much 
has been done for the natural perfume 
of a clean human being, or the aroma of 
things he associates so constantly with 
himself that it becomes a part of him. 
We take it for granted that each of us has 
an individual smell which endears us to 
our pet dog, and enables him to track us 
across the continent if necessary. But we 
would probably be deeply offended if 
our best friend intimated that he also was 
aware of the individuality of our natural 
aroma. Yet-such is the case, where some- 
one with a sensitive nose is concerned. 

In former times, poets commented on 
such a thing. Longfellow says something 
about Evangeline’s breath being “sweet as 
the breath of kine in the meadow”; and a 
16th century English poet went into rap- 
tures over his lady, whose “breath was 
like the steam of apple pyes,” to mention 
but two of many instances. A dearly be- 
loved childhood chum of mine always 
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had the smell of a fresh piece of bread 
and butter. She was an immaculate 
little thing and had no yen, that I recall, 
for this particular edible. Nevertheless, 
that is what she always made me think 
of. A second instance of the individual- 
ity of the human smell: a member of my 
family has that of fresh print, which one 
gets when opening a brand new book or 
magazine and literally burying one’s nose 
in the pages. 

Still other persons, of course, are irre- 
vocably associated with some fragrance 
not human, but so much a part of them 
it becomes so. One of my grandmothers, 
an Englishwoman, kept fruit or herbs in 
her chest of drawers, so that her clothes 
were always faintly redolent of dried ap- 
ple, or quince, or lemon verbena. I never 
smell English lavender, that I don’t think 
of high-necked, long-sleeved Victorian 
night-gowns. Herbs seem to belong espe- 
cially to aged people. Is it purely acci- 
dent, one wonders, that two particularly 
delightful herbs are called “old man” 
and “old woman”? 

Smell truly deserves more attention. 
Consider how important the development 
of this sense would be to the deafened, 
and even more to the deaf-blind. Not 
being advised of the approach of a loved 
one by the sound of voice or footfall, 
how useful an advancing odor! 

One could even cite a number of proofs 
that smell is the most important of senses; 
there are times when it overshadows the 
evidence of all the others. A few years 
ago, for instance, my mother and I cut 
our sojourn in a certain central European 
city to twenty-four hours, because of its 
devastating smell. We had planned a 
week there, had anticipated the visit for 
months, had routed an entire summer’s 
trip so as to include this city. When we 
arrived, we found it quite as beautiful 
as its pictures; it was jammed with 
crumbling castles, ancient cathedrals, 
mediaeval by-ways exciting to history- 
lovers. But the penetrating odor of the 
whole place, which I can describe only 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Letters to the Editor 


Comments on the Volta Bureau’s 
‘Book of Practice Material 


ONGRATULATIONS on your lip 
reading book. It’s grand. And 

such a life saver. Class tonight, 
class tomorrow, class Monday, class 
Tuesday, class Wednesday—and I’m not 
even going to think about them! I have 
everything right here in my hand! 

—GERTRUDE Torrey, Chicago. 

The Volta book of practice material 
came just at the right time, when Christ- 
mas rush made getting material together 
an extra burden. It certainly promises 
to be good, and a great help. What a 
great amount of work it represents! 

—JantE KinnterR, Lynchburg, Va. 

Practice material books just received. 
Thank you. They are fine! 

—Rose I. Davis, Birmingham, Ala. 

I am perfectly delighted with the lip 
reading practice book ...I hope it 
means we can keep on having it year 
after year. 

—VirciniA NEVILLE, Greenville, S. C. 

I am charmed with the Volta Bureau 
book . . . It is a wonderful collection. 

—Emma M. Smit, Germantown, Pa. 


Santa seems to have done his Christmas 
mailing early, and nothing could have 
received a warmer welcome than the prac- 
tice book. It is splendid. 

—GERTRUDE BERGEN, Haddonfield, N. J. 


The practice book is so helpful. I do 
hope we have one every year. Besides lip 
reading, there are many worth while 
things in it. 

—Mamie T. PHE tps, St. Louis. 

It is a very valuable book. I have met 
many of the contributors, and to me it 
seems that they have put so much of 
themselves into their work that in using 
the book I shall have not only the benefit 
of well prepared texts but the inspiration 
of each teacher’s personality. I hope this 
may be reflected in some measure in my 


presentation of the lessons to my classes. 
Exiza C. HANNEGAN, Portland, Me. 


This is to acknowledge my book of lip 
reading practice material. It is the best 
thing of its sort I have seen. 

—NMrs. A. E. Hunt, Newtonville, Mass. 


What a nice Christmas present the 
Volta Bureau’s Book of Practice Mate- 
rial makes! It is an excellent compila- 
tion. 

—GENEVIEVE FOLEY, Jersey City. 

I was surprised to get it so soon. It is 
a fine looking book, I think, and the 
material seems to be very usable. It has 
given me new ideas for material of my 
own, too. 

MarcareT THompson, Asheville, N. C. 


Congratulations on the book of practice 
material. It far exceeds expectations. 


—Manrian J. Anverson, Los Angeles. 


A Return Home 


It was with mingled emotions that I 
prepared to take a trip east last October, 
planning to make a visit in Providence, 
where I had lived and worked for twenty- 
six years. Mr. and Mrs. Crouter sent me 
a very cordial invitation to make my 
headquarters at the Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf, and I was glad to accept, 
for to have gone anywhere else than to 
520 Hope Street on my _ twenty-seventh 
return to the city would have seemed 
strange indeed. 

During my stay at the school, Mr. and 
Mrs. Crouter, the teachers, officers, pupils 
and employees left nothing undone to 
make my stay a delightful one in every 
way. John Yale has the same gift of 
extending hospitality for which his father, 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, was noted, and 
Mrs. Crouter ably seconded him. 

I found everything at the school in 
excellent condition, as good in many re- 
spects as when I left, and better in others, 
with further improvements going forward. 
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The new Industrial Arts Building and 
Gymnasium now being put up by the 
P. W. A. will make the plant almost com- 
plete. This building will be equipped 
throughout with modern machinery and 
furnishings. 

I was especially interested in the ear 
phone equipment which Mr. Crouter, after 
testing several hearing aids, decided upon 
as superior for classroom work. I should 
like to have the experiment tried of teach- 
ing speech to a totally deaf child from 
the beginning, using the ear phone when 
the first sounds are given, and constantly 
thereafter until a speaking vocabulary is 
built up and the voice fixed. 

Mr. Crouter has raised the standard of 
the industrial work, and hereafter boys 
and girls will graduate and receive dip- 
lomas from this department if they have 
completed a satisfactory course. This has 
helped the morale of that class of pupils 
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who cannot come up to the standard for 
graduation in the academic department. 
During the last week of my stay I was 
the guest of honor at a reception given by 
the Alumni Association, organized a short 
time ago. About seventy-five former pu- 
pils whom I had watched grow up from 
early childhood—not all graduates—were 
present. It was pleasing to note that 
there was very little signing in evidence 
during the evening. I have a valued 
memento of the occasion, a beautiful sil- 
ver plate, presented me by the Associa- 
tion, engraved with my name and length 
of service as an educator of the deaf. 
The pleasant, satisfying memories of my 
six weeks visit will remain long with me, 
and I feel confident that the Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf is in good hands 


and has a promising future. 


—ANNA C. Hurp. 





THE SCULPTOR AMBROSI TURNS POET 


These verses, translated from the German, are taken from the volume of col- 
lected poems, “Sonnets to God,” by Gustinus Ambrosi (Auditory Outlook, January, 
1931). This book is divided into several parts: “Concerning the Conception of 
God,” “Concerning Love,” and “Concerning Work and Toil.” The poems are a 
profession of faith on the part of an artist sorely tried by fate but animated by 
creative genius. His eyes perceive with emotion the eternally beautiful works of 
God, and his skilled artist hands chisel out works where the real and the super- 
natural meet. 

_ —L. Haserstam, Paris. 


Lord God! I am hard, and so it can seem good 
That, setting me from a child beside stone, 

Thou hast made my youth so bitter and so cruel. 
For didst Thou not shut my two ears from all sound? 


Thus, in my deafness, I spend my whole life long, 
Sitting beside stone, beside clay, 

Revealers to me of great and secret things, 

With naught to baffle or thwart my love for knowledge. 


Nor does any presence rise to disappoint me, 
As I advance deep in my dreams and in reflection, 
Or wander forth with sweet imaginings. 


Sometimes I weep when suffering is mine, 
When I am forced to feel the thorn of pain— 
And senseless stone alone will share my joy. 
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An Important Study of Audiometers 


PuysicaL Derects—THE PATHWAY TO 
Correction. A Study of Physical De- 
fects among School Children in New 
York City. American Child Health 
Association, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York City. Paper, 171 pp. 


This is a report of experiments con- 
ducted by the research division of the 
American Child Health Association in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Health and the Department of Education 
of New York City and financed by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
It was prepared by the special advisory 
committee, Dr. Philip Van Ingen, Chair- 
man. The eleven chapters cover general 
suggestions as to the discovery and cor- 
rection of defects of sight and hearing; 
dental defects; defective nutrition; the 
influence of tonsillectomy; the control of 
pediculosis, and achievements in health 
education. Chapter VI, which deals with 
hearing defects, includes an important 
study of the audiometer with suggestions 
for improvements to be made in meth- 
ods of testing, especially in the construc- 
tion of a new record form which would 
make more discriminative and dependable 
selections than are made at present. 

It was found that the rapid decrease in 
the volume of sound with which the audi- 
tory stimulations were given was one 
cause of the unreliable results of the 
tests. To obviate this, a record was made 
that would reproduce several auditory 
stimulations on each of three volume 
levels. Thus a sufficient number of stimu- 


lations would be }' 
given at each level 
to provide material 
for a score on that 
level. This record 
seemed to give su- 
perior results, but 
final validation is 
needed in order that 
the reliability of 
audiometric testing 
may be increased. 

It is recommended: (1) that the new 
type of 4-A audiometer record be per- 
fected; (2) that a comprehensive plan 
for the identification and follow-up of 
children with hearing loss be experiment- 
ally formulated; (3) that the classroom 
inspections of children by either teacher 
or nurse give more attention to the de- 
tection of running ears so that such cases 
may be promptly directed to medical 
service. 





A New Government Pamphlet on 
Deafness 


TEACHERS PROBLEMS WITH EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN, IV, Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing Children, by Beatrice McLeod, 
Pamphlet No. 54, United States Office 
of Education, Price 5 cents. Paper, 
29 pp. 

This booklet was written for the pur- 
pose of acquainting public school teachers 
with some of the problems of deafness 
and offering suggestions as to the best 
methods to pursue when a child with a 
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hearing defect is found in the teacher’s 
own class room. The presentation of the 
subject is intelligent and thorough; the 
suggestions, although briefly expressed, 
are pertinent. The difference between the 
deaf and the hard of hearing child is 
explained according to the White House 
Conference definition; the symptoms 
which a child with hearing loss is likely 
to display in the classroom are outlined; 
hearing tests are described; and recom- 
mendations are made as to what the teach- 
er can do to help the child. The spe- 
cial problems presented in the education 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing are 
set forth clearly. This is of importance 
to the teacher in rural districts who is 
not infrequently confronted with a deaf 
child whose parents are either too ignor- 
ant or too selfish to send him to the state 
school. It is very necessary that she 
know the seriousness of the wrong in- 
flicted on the child who is thus deprived 
of special education; and this booklet ad- 
vises her as to ways by which she may 
help the parent to understand. A list of 
national organizations interested in the 
deaf and hard of hearing is given, and 
there is a good bibliography. 





Cards for Group Practice 


Goprrey Knicut Group Carps for Lip 
Reading Practice. Series II, Conversa- 
tion—Intermediate. Prepared by Min- 
nie R. Godfrey-Knight and Augustus C. 
Knight. Twelve sets of printed cards, 
with explanations for use. Single sets, 
30 cents each; $3 for twelve. The 
Volta Bureau. 


Teachers of lip reading who have used 
the Godfrey-Knight Timely Topics know 
that the material put out by “the Knights” 
is well adapted to its purpose. Their 
latest publication consists of practice 
cards for Intermediate pupils. The cards 
are attractively printed and are arranged 
in stout envelopes. The material is sim- 
ple and colloquial, while at the same time 
offering topics of interest to various types 
of minds. Teachers who must give some 
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of their pupils exercises for unsupervised 
practice will find the cards most useful. 
The drills will also serve for practice 
with large classes, one or more pupils 
reading to the others. The subjects: 
“Lost and Found,” “What Have You Been 
Doing?” “Where Do You Live?” “What 
Were You About to Say?” etc., give an 
idea of the possibilities they offer for 
building up a conversational lip reading 
vocabulary. In the explanation which 
accompanies each set of cards, the au- 
thors emphasize the wisdom of allowing 
the pupils to make their own contribution 
to the practice by enlarging on the topics 
suggested. 

The present issue consists of Series II, 
for intermediate pupils. Series I will be 
for beginners. Mr. and Mrs. Knight, who 
conducted classes in Pasadena during the 
fall of 1934, acknowledge the help of 
Miss Marian J. Anderson of Los Angeles, 
who offered suggestions and counsel dur- 
ing the preparation of the material. 





For Parents and Everybody Else 


Bic ProsptemMs oN LITTLE SHOULDERS. 
By Carl Renz, M.D., and Mildred Paul 
Renz. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1934. Cloth, 129 pp. Price, $1.50. 


This work, dedicated “To Every Child 
Who Has a Problem to Solve, Therefore 
to Every Child,” is a successful effort on 
the part of a renowned psychiatrist to ex- 
plain in clear and simple language some 
of the problems which confront children 
of every age. The authors not only state 
the difficulties but outline eminently 
practical ways of dealing with them. The 
little girl who “suffered from loss of ap- 
petite and nerves” because her mother 
expected her to use grown up table imple- 
ments and constantly corrected her meth- 
od of using them, the boy who was un- 
governably mischievous, as a reaction to 
continual hurryings of a brisk family 
schedule which lacerated his deliberative 
mind, the adults whose I.C.’s grew out of 
the feeling of inferiority fostered in them 
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as children,—all these are described and 
corrective measures outlined. 

The question of punishment is dealt 
with in a most intelligent and convincing 
way. “An excited, exasperated parent 
should never punish a child... . A par- 
ent dislikes to punish a child after he 
himself has ceased to suffer from the ef- 
fects of the child’s misbehavior. But that 
is just the state of mind he should be in 
. . . . for then he will be able to look 
at a penalty from the standpoint of its 
effect upon the child.” The suggestions 
offered in the way of possible substitutes 
for spanking are good. 

The feeling of inferiority is treated in 
several chapters. Sex problems are han- 
dled discerningly. The whole tone of the 
volume is constructive, and every page 
reveals a sympathetic understanding of 
the child mind. Everyone who has to 
deal with children will find it helpful. 





Biographical Sketches of the Hard 
of Hearing 


Lebensbilder bedeutender Schwerhoriger. 
Biographical Sketches of Outstanding 
Hard of Hearing Persons. Published 
by the Vox Press, Berlin, Cuxhavener 
Str. 14, one mark each. 


Gustav Vogt of Berlin, who has been 
for years head of the Vox Press, publish- 
ing books and magazines for the hard of 
hearing, has recently begun to issue at- 
tractively printed booklets containing 
biographical sketches of eminent hard of 
hearing persons. The idea is to “make 
the life stories of well known hard of 
hearing individuals familiar to readers, 
not for the mere purpose of arousing 
readers to admire what these hard of 
hearing persons have accomplished in 
spite of their handicaps, but rather to 
kindle in each of them something of that 
same will power and energy, that capac- 
ity to work and enjoy working, that the 
subjects of the biographies have shown.” 

The first number comprises portraits 
and biographies of the following noted 
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persons who fulfilled active careers in 
spite of severe deafness: Heinrich von 
Trietschke, Werner von Siemens, Thomas 
Edison, Ludwig von Beethoven, Robert 
Franz, Francisco de Goya, Ludwig Rich- 
ter, and Hieronymus Lorm. Other bi- 
ographies are promised for the near fu- 
ture. The little books are attractively 
printed, and bound in stiff paper. The 
portraits are good and the biographies 
interestingly presented. 

In addition to the biographical sketches, 
Vogt is also issuing a series of postcard 
portraits of illustrious hard of hearing 
persons, bearing titles printed in English, 
French and German. These would make 
worth while acquisitions for the libraries 
of schools for the deaf and leagues for 
the hard of hearing. The packages of 
portraits are half a mark each. 





“Good Reading” 


Goop Reapinc. A Guide for College Stu- 
dents and Adult Readers. Prepared by 
the Committee on College Reading of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago. 
Price, 15 cents postpaid. 


Lists of books are always fascinating, 
no matter who compiles them, and this 
one, which has run into its 48th thousand, 
is decidedly worth looking over. The 
committee who prepared it are teachers 
of English in various schools and col- 
leges throughout the country, mostly 
state universities. The catalogue com- 
prises 900 works selected from the clas- 
sics and from modern publications, and 
covers a wide area of literature, philos- 
ophy, and science. There are thirty lists, 
embracing everything from Greek Civili- 
zation to Modern Problems, and modern 
European and American fiction covers 
many pages. There is a brief introduc- 
tion to each list, and a descriptive line 
is appended to each book title. The last 
page contains two interesting lists of a 
column each: “What Colleges Recom- 
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mend,” and “What Undergraduates Read.” 
There is not such a wide discrepancy 
between them as might be expected, al- 
though one notes in passing that among 
the authors who are not “recommended” 
by university instructors but are favor- 
ites with students are Voltaire, Eugene 
O’Neill, Tolstoi, Somerset Maugham, Al- 
dous Huxley and Benvenuto Cellini. All 
these writers appear in the longer lists 
of “recommended” works, however. 

The pamphlet is a valuable one for 
individuals as well as librarians. It is 
an excellent guide to reading and it is 
eminently practical, as the names and 
addresses of publishers are given, the 
cheaper popular editions being selected; 
and there is a complete index. 





A South African Writes of Schools in 
the United States 


HANDICAPPED. Being Three Short Essays 
on (1) The Deaf; (2) The Blind; (3) 
The Doubly Handicapped. By Rev. A. 
W. Blaxall, B. A. Published by the 
Carnegie Corporation Visitors’ Grants 
Committee, P. O. Box 392, Pretoria, 
South Africa. Paper, 119 pp. Price: 
one shilling. 


This report embodies the results of 
studies in the United States during a visit 
paid under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Corporation. The Rev. A. W. Blaxall, 
Superintendent of the Athlone School for 
the Blind, Faure, C.P., visited school for 
the deaf and the blind in America and 
also in Europe, and now publishes his 
conclusions from the survey that he 
made. Although some mention is made 
of European schools and methods, the 
present volume deals chiefly with the 
work in the United States. 

It has value as a general summing up 
of matters relating to the deaf and the 
blind; and should be of especial service 
to those who suddenly become responsi- 
ble for the education and welfare of the 
handicapped without having been spe- 
cifically trained to understand their spe- 
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cial needs. Parents of deaf children, 
trustees of schools, members of welfare 
organizations, are often confronted by 
the necessity of making a choice as to 
methods of education, school policy, etc., 
with which they are not prepared to 
deal. Mr. Blaxall has written this book 
with two purposes in mind: it is a report 
on what he saw in America and in parts 
of Europe; and it is a general guide for 
those who are interested in the develop- 
ment of educational and welfare work 
for the deaf and the blind in South 
Africa. 

Like all those who have dealt for years 
with the highly specialized technique of 
teaching the deaf, Mr. Blaxall has his 
own opinions; but he is fair minded in 
considering such controversial matters 
as the day school versus the residential 
school; oralism versus the combined sys- 
tem; advanced education in a college for 
the hearing or in a special college; the 
admission to residential schools of chil- 
dren under five, etc. His statements in 
regard to the use of electrical instruments 
show less familiarity with modern devel- 
opments, perhaps, than his other conclu- 
sions. 

The essays on the deaf and the blind 
are followed by appendices in which Mr. 
Blaxall presents more fully matters of 
policy and opinion. Some of his com- 
ments on what he saw in America are 
refreshingly frank. His book should un- 
doubtedly be read by educators in this 
country as well as in South Africa. It is 
a real contribution to the all too limited 
number of works on the deaf which will 
serve both professional and lay readers. 





A Training Class for Teachers of the 
Deaf in California 


The California State Department of 
Education has established a training cen- 
ter for teachers of the deaf at the State 
Schools for the Deaf, Berkeley. The work 
is being carried on through the San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers’ College and the 
State Department of Teacher Training. 
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Dr. Knudsen Honored 


Professor Vern O. Knudsen of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles has 
been awarded the $1,000 prize given an- 
nually by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science to the author of a 
noteworthy paper presented during the an- 
nual winter meeting. Dr. Knudsen’s 
paper reported his researches on the ab- 
sorption of sound in gases. His investi- 
gations in the fundamental principles of 
the propagation of sound, both in air 
and gases, are regarded as epoch making 
and are expected to be of great practical 
importance in the development of better 
acoustics. 

Some unexpected practical results have 
already been obtained from Dr. Knud- 
sen’s studies. It has been found, for 
example, according to William L. Lau- 
rence in the New York Times, that above 
a frequency of 4,000 cycles per second, 
the attenuation due to the absorption of 
sound in oxygen is so rapid that it de- 
creases to one-millionth of its intensity 
in traveling a distance of sixty-four yards. 
This means that if we lived in an atmos- 
phere of oxygen, the consonants of high 
frequency in speech sounds could scarce- 
ly be heard across an ordinary street. 

Because of Dr. Knudsen’s work, the 
“acoustic transparency” of air, that is, 
the sound-carrying medium’s efficiency of 
propagation, can now be calculated at 
any temperature and humidity. This is 
expected to be of great practical im- 
portance in the air conditioning of audi- 
toriums and theatres and in military and 
naval experiments with sound signals. 
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In pure science, Dr. Knudsen’s investi- 
gations furnish a new technique for in- 
vestigating not only the nature of the 
collisions of molecules, but also the na- 
ture of the molecular forces involved. 
For the first time, sound waves have been 
harnessed to explore the mysteries of the 
molecule’s behavior. 

Dr. Knudsen has been associated with 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles since 1923. He was formerly with 
the engineering research laboratories of 
the Westinghouse Electric Company, New 
York. For a number of years he served 
as chief adviser for the motion-picture 
studios at Hollywood on the building of 
sound proof studios. 

He is greatly interested in the prob- 
lems of sound amplification for the hard 
of hearing and the use of amplifiers in 
the education of the deaf. He has twice 
been a member of the faculty at the As- 
sociation’s summer schools—in Los An- 
geles in 1932 and in Chicago in 1933— 
and is a member of the Advisory Board 
of the Association. He contributed an 
important paper on hearing aids to the 
Votta Review in October, 1934. 























A New Publication 


The Listening Post, a four page sheet 
issued by the Glendale, California, Club 
for the Hard of Hearing, appeared in 
December. Yes, its name and address 
are plainly visible on the outside page, 
and the makeup is interesting and attrac- 
tive. 
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Clarke School Report 


The increasing importance of the re- 
search being done at the Clarke School 
is demonstrated each year when the an- 
nual report of the school is issued. Here, 
in brief outline, is recorded the results 
of the year’s work in studying the psy- 
chology of deafness, the inheritance of 
deafness, the correlation between lip read- 
ing and achievement, the use of hearing 
aids and of motion pictures; and, in the 
department of experimental phonetics, 
the speech of the deaf as compared with 
that of normal children and adults. 

These concise, almost telegraphic, re- 
ports represent months and months of 
patient experimentation and_ recording, 
and the appreciable results obtained al- 
ready indicate that something very real 
and definite in the way of improved in- 
struction for the deaf will follow these 
efforts. Some of the findings have al- 
ready been noted in articles in the VoLTA 
Review; but the conclusions this year in 
regard to lip reading are of such general 
interest that they will bear quoting: 


“No child whose rating in the lip read- 
ing test was low attained a high score on 
the educational test, but in a number of 
cases children who were excellent lip 
readers made poor educational scores. 
This implies on the one hand that a child 
may become very proficient in lip read- 
ing without having the kind of intelli- 
gence that enables him to succeed in 
school subjects, on the other hand that 
without good lip reading he is seriously 
handicapped in his other school work.... 


“An understanding of the factors in- 
volved in lip reading and of the different 
ways of teaching it should make possi- 
ble the adaptation of method to meet the 
special needs of individual children. In 
general we may say that because of their 
connection with lip reading personality 
differences play a much greater role in 
the education of deaf than in the educa- 


tion of normal children.” 


In regard to the study of auditory func- 
tion, this statement is made: “In re- 
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viewing the audiograms of pupils taken 
at six-month intervals over a period of 
three years, we have been impressed by 
the fact that the hearing curves showed 
a general retrogressive tendency.” A de- 
tailed statistical investigation of the 
changes observed in a series of 7 suc- 
cessive audiometric tests made on 95 
pupils in the upper and middle schools at 
six-month intervals showed a greater loss 
between Tests 3, 4, and 5 than between 
Tests 6 and 7. The experimenters believe 
that “the smaller amount of change dem- 
onstrated between Tests 5 and 6 and 6 
and 7 may be the result of the more ex- 
tensive use of hearing aids during the 
years 1933-34.” 

It is impossible to do justice to these 
reports in a review. It is to be hoped 
that the booklet will be read by all 
progressive workers for the deaf. It is 
also to be hoped that more detailed re- 
ports in all those lines of research will 
soon be available for publication. 


H. M. 





California Committee on the Prob- 
lems of the Deafened 


At a meeting of the California State 
Medical Society last fall, a state commit- 
tee on the problems of the deafened was 
appointed by Chairman Dr. J. Roy Jones 
of Sacramento. The members of the com- 
miftee are Drs. Harold A. Fletcher, San 
Francisco; Isaac H. Jones, Los Angeles; 
Frank H. Burton, San Diego; Dean E. 
Goodwin and Francis L. Rogers, Long 
Beach. The committee has made contact 
with leagues for the hard of hearing, and 
has distributed among physicians copies 
of the paper on “Deafness, Its Humani- 
tarian Problems,” read by Mr. George E. 


-Coleman before the Eye, Ear, Nose and 


Throat Section of the California Medical 
Association and printed in California and 
Western Medicine, September, 1934. 

Mr. Coleman’s paper emphasizes the 
need for cooperation between otologists 
and others who are interested in the 
problems of deafness. In discussing it, 
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Dr. Isaac H. Jones dwells on the impera- 
tive necessity which confronts physicians 
of learning more about the use and pre- 
scription of hearing aids. “If the prescrib- 
ing of hearing aids is not taken over by 
the otolaryngologists,” he says, “we will 
almost immediately find that the public 
will be educated to look for advice and 
guidance entirely to the ‘audiometrist.’ 
. . . . Those of our patients who have a 
chronic deafness . . .. will receive our 
best service if we make a careful diag- 
nosis by precision measurements, and then 
prescribe the particular hearing aid that 
would best meet the needs of the indi- 


vidual patient.” 





Teachers’ Institute in California 


The Teachers’ Institute of the Hard of 
Hearing Adults Section, East and West 
Division, was held under the auspices of 
the California Association of Teachers of 
Deafened Adults in Oakland, December 
19. The following took part in the pro- 
grams and discussions: Elwood A. Steven- 
son, Superintendent, California School for 
the Deaf; Coralie N. Kenfield, State Nor- 
mal Instructor; Monroe Hess, Executive 
Secretary, Good Will Industries, San 
Francisco; Daniel H. Gilson, Principal, 
Fremont Evening School, Oakland; Ray 
Hurtt, Teacher of Lip Reading, Berkeley; 
Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, State Normal 
Instructor; Eleanor Allen, Teacher of 
Lip Reading, San Leandro; Helen Scriven, 
Teacher of Lip Reading, Pasadena. Ruth 
Bartlett, President C.A.T.D.A., presided at 
the business meeting. 





Faribault Pupils Win 


Hugo Hannula, a pupil at the Minne- 
sota State School for the Deaf, won first 
place in a poster contest conducted by the 
Faribault chamber of commerce. The 
purpose of the contest was to prepare 
something new in posters to help the 
Community Chest drive. Hannula’s poster 
showed a Boy Scout and a Girl Scout 
walking side by side, with the. slogan, 
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“Keep Us Going.” Two other represen- 
tatives from the school, Beatrice Schiller 
and Mary Delancey, won honorable men- 
tion in the same contest. Last year 
Beatrice Schiller won an award in a na- 
tional scholastic art contest in which high 
school students from all over the United 
States and its possessions competed. Her 
contribution was among the best five hun- 
dred selected from thirty thousand en- 
trants. 

Students of the Minnesota School have 
won honors in other fields as well. Last 
year Lily Gamst, a member of this year’s 
senior class, won third prize in an essay 
contest sponsored by the Minneapolis 
Journal for the best essay on Charles 
Dickens’ “Life of Our Lord.” 





“Christmas Call’’ 


The Telephone News, published by the 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, 
contained in its December issue a delight- 
ful story, “Christmas Call,” about a hard 
of hearing old gentleman who has grieved 
because he has not for years heard the 
voice of his son, a famous radio singer. 
As a Christmas surprise, his daughter has 
an amplifier attached to the telephone, 
and the son calls from New York. 

“*He wants you to come to the tele- 
phone, Dad.’ 

“Me? Come to the telephone? Why, 
Rose, I’ve never used a telephone since 
I began to lose my hearing.’ 

“ ‘He wants to hear your voice’.... 

“Then something happened and it was 
the thing that Grandpa Grayson had been 
sure could never happen. ... From the 
receiver of the telephone audible sound 
poured into his ear. He, who had heard 
only vague sounds for twenty years, heard 
John’s voice. . . . Then, suddenly, the 
magic was completed; powerful, mellow 
and faultless, a baritone voice sounded 
the first words of an old carol. This 
was John singing. ... Listening, Grand- 
pa Grayson saw Christmas as a radiance, 
lovely beyond loveliness, lighting a shad- 
owy world.” 
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An English Debate: “The Deaf Child 
and the Written Word” 


The Teacher of the Deaf (England) 
has been recording, in its August, Octo- 
ber, and December numbers, 1934, a 
widespread discussion on reading which 
ensued after the publication of the paper 
by Dr. James Drever on “The Deaf Child 
and the Written Word” in its issue of 
April, 1934. Dr. Drever contended that, 
“under present conditions, mastery of 
written language and ability to use books 
is being sacrificed because of the ap- 
proach through oral speech.” In order to 
obtain evidence in support or refutation 
of this statement, a questionnaire was 
drafted by Mr. Sibley Haycock and sub- 
mitted to the heads of schools. The re- 
sults as compiled from the replies sent 
in by 23 schools are most interesting. 


10 schools present the written or print- 
ed word after the spoken word at 
the beginning of instruction. 

12 schools introduce the written word 
simultaneously with the spoken 
word, except in the case of pre- 
school children, to whom the oral 
word is taught first. 

4 schools continue to introduce the 
spoken word first throughout the 
course of instruction. 

17 schools continue to introduce the 
written word simultaneously with 
the spoken word. 

1 school consistently gives precedence 
to the written word. 


The various procedures used to teach 
beginning reading in the different schools 
are outlined and the chief difficulties in 
teaching deaf children to read ordinary 
books are discussed. Some of the rea- 
sons given for these difficulties are: lim- 
ited range of language on the part of the 
pupil; the lack of suitable books for 
different stages of instruction; idiomatic 
language; poor grading of pupils, where- 
by children of different mental aptitudes 
are grouped together under one teacher, 
causing her work to be duplicated. One 
teacher’s reply is worth quoting in full: 
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“The lack of language is the difficulty. 
To my mind the great stumbling block 
is the bad classification which leads to 
loss of time in teaching, therefore lessens 
the time to be spent on the reiteration of 
language. 

“Given a number of children all at one 
stage (or nearly) and a teacher who will 
consistently work at language and reading 
(oral and written language, oral and si- 
lent reading), and the reading difficulty 
will be overcome. I find that if one will 
sit down with such a group day after day, 
let them read paragraph by paragraph, 
explaining and _ illustrating—acting, if 
need be—saying the dialogue, making the 
thing live somehow, and all the time in- 
ducing them to construct the picture in 
their minds, there does come a day when 
one definitely feels one has lifted them 
over the difficulty and henceforth they 
will read for their own interest. I feel 
it is a definite mental transference from 
teacher to pupil, a power of will to 
change the written and spoken word into 
an everchanging picture in the mind. 


“It meeds sheer determination on the 
part of the teacher and the power to carry 
the class with her.” 

Question 8 of the questionnaire reads: 
“Professor Drever hazards the opinion, 
‘The difficulties of the deaf in the ap- 
proach to the use of books are ... . in- 
superable for the average deaf child so 
long as we adhere to our present (oral) 
methods.’ Do you agree with Professor 
Drever?” 

Only one answer to this question ap- 
peared to endorse Prof. Drever’s opinion, 
and that one seemed to blame the applica- 
tion of the method rather than the meth- 
od itself. 

One reply read as follows: “I very def- 
initely do not agree with Dr. Drever. 
It is not the oral method which is at 
fault, but, in my opinion, the lack of 
varied, elastic, and full language teach- 
ing, and also of speech teaching. Again, 
the reading lesson is made too laboured. 
We have tried to teach language through 
reading, instead of realizing that reading 
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is an end in itself and that language is a 
tool toward that end. Reading should 
be enjoyable, and should give us informa- 
tion; it should not be a method of lan- 
guage teaching. Again, many and varied 
books should be given, suitable and in- 
teresting. I certainly feel that Dr. Drever 
has diagnosed the evil correctly but not 
its cause or cure.” 





Inter-School Typing Contest 


The winners for speed in the December 
Inter-School Typing Contest were: 
First place, Cornelia Rutka, 

DePaul School, Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania 9 —_..________. 34 w. p. m. 
Second place, Harry Greer, 

Arizona School... 30 w. p. m. 
Third place, Doris Gore, West 

Virginia School_______. 27 w. p. m. 

Those who received honorable mention 
for neatness and accuracy are Cleo Smith, 


Utah School; June Reyor, Austine School, 
Vermont; Marian Taylor, Mt. Airy. 





The Radio 


Having been deprived for so many 
years of any diversion that required nor- 
mal hearing, it was indeed a revelation 
to sit by my radio and have a good lec- 
ture, sermon, drama or symphony right 
at my finger tips. .. . 

After using the radio so regularly, I 
now find that I am able to understand 
the speaking with less volume of sound 
and at greater distance than I could at 
first. ... I conclude that the persistent 
use of the radio may have a beneficial ef- 
fect in stimulating the auditory nerve. 
If I do not actually find improvement in 
my hearing, I am at least convinced that 
further loss has been arrested. 

I hope this little suggestion may appeal 
to others and that they may benefit by 
it as I have. At least, it is an experi- 
ment worth trying. 

—Jane L. Kopp in the Cincinnati 

League Bulletin. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 
LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 125 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

2114 Locust Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 125 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2313 Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 
See adv. on page 125 








A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 
Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
‘of Education 
BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
Price, $3.60 postpaid 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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Now— 
The Originators of the 
TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 
Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 
Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 
TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 


* 
GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 


60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All General Audiphone Models are made in 
the U. S. A. 











Playing Soldier 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 

vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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A Washington’s Birthday Play 
(Continued from page 78) 


handkerchief into her pocket and turns 
to the picture. Together they sit and 
look at it, seeming to receive comfort 
and encouragement. 


Act VI. The Depression 

Setting: The shabby home of an un- 
employed man of 1930. It is the kitchen 
of the house, but it is the family living 
room as well. A small gas stove, a table, 
an ironing board, a basket of clothes, a 
cupboard, several kitchen chairs consti- 
tute the furnishings. Another clothes 
basket is placed across two chairs. There 
is a baby in this basket. On one wall is 
an oval frame in which is seen the head 
of Washington. 

A woman in a gingham dress and 
apron is ironing. At upper left a boy 
and girl are sitting on the floor rolling 
a ball. They are shabbily dressed. The 
woman stops ironing and lifts her head 
as though she heard something. She goes 
to the baby and gets its bottle from the 
basket. The bottle is empty. She opens 
the cupboard and takes out a milk bottle. 
It, too, is empty. She replaces the bottles 
and looks at the baby, shaking her head 
sadly. She glances at the other two chil- 
dren and shakes her head again, trying 
to figure out what is to become of them. 
She has resumed her ironing when a man 
renters from left. He flings his hat on the 
table, and, in a very discouraged manner 
approaches his wife. She looks at him 
eagerly, and he shakes his head. She 
sighs and continues the ironing. The man 
pats the children on the head, and sits 
in one of the chairs. Presently they 
climb upon his knee, but he soon tires 
of them and puts them down. For a long 
time, he sits in the chair and gazes up 
at the picture. Then he rises and stands 
in front of it. He turns around, snaps 
his finger as though he had just come 
upon an idea. With much vivacity, he 
picks up his hat, kisses his wife, rumples 
the children’s hair on his way past them, 
and leaves. About his whole activity is 
assurance of success. ‘ 





view 


turns 
and 
mfort 
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Act VII. Roosevelt Elected President 


Scene 1. A street in an American city, 
November, 1932. Crowds moving up and 
down the sidewalk. : 

A newsboy rushes on calling, “Roose- 
velt elected president.” (oral.) The peo- 
ple hurriedly buy papers. After reading 
them, they stand around in groups and 
talk. All are happy and excited. 

Scent 2. A flight of steps, with a plat- 
form half way up. Crowds of people 
stand looking on. On the platform is a 
stand, on which is a large Bible. 

Roosevelt is taking the oath of office. 
He stands with one hand on the Bible 
and his other hand upraised. The chief 
justice, in a long black robe, stands be- 
side him. There are several other men 
on the platform. Behind them and raised 
above their heads is the spirit of Wash- 
ington with his hands outstretched over 
them. Roosevelt takes the oath of office, 
and while doing so has his face raised 
toward the spirit of Washington, which 
he regards as though seeing a vision. 
The tableau is held until the curtain falls. 


Act VIII. Finale 


Setting: A bare stage with, at center 
back, a huge picture or model of the 
Capitol at Washington. 

Ranged on either side, diagonally to- 
ward the front of the stage, are about 
fifteen pupils. Over all is the “spirit of 
Washington” holding the United States 
flag. The pupils recite “My Country 
‘Tis of Thee.” 

Curtain 





Hawaiian Trip for Hard of Hearing 


A three weeks’ tour of the Hawaiian 
Islands will be conducted July 5-27, by 
Mrs. Ray Hurtt, a teacher of lip reading 
in Berkeley, California. Boats of the 
Matson’ Line will leave’ San Francisco 
July 5 and Los Angeles July 6. Mrs. 
Hurtt will hold lip reading classes on 
the steamship and will give talks on the 
Hawaiian Islands. Nine days will be 
spent in and around Honolulu. 
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The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 











CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 





2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 

*Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 89) 


and girls! Now let’s play games. Come 
everybody, quickly!”. 


Dear Miss Post’em: 


What shall I do when a boy comes to 
school with a bad cold in the sneezing 
stage, and I send him to the school nurse, 
and he is sent right back to school, and 
sneezes north, south, east and west all 
morning? 

Carry Contagess. 


Dear Miss Contagess: 


Hope for the best. 


February Calendar 


Feb. 2nd Candlemas Day (Groundhog 
Day) 
“If Candlemas be bright and clear 
We'll have two winters in the year.” 
—Old Rhyme. See FE. A. Mills, 
Celebrating Groundhog Day. Double- 
day. 


Feb. 3rd Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
1809-1847. 


Feb. 3rd Horace Greeley, 1811-1872. 
Feb. 3rd Sidney Lanier, 1842-1881. 
Feb. 7th Charles Dickens, 1812-1870. A. 


J. Phillip. Dickens’ Dictionary. 
Dutton. 


Feb. 8th John Ruskin, 1819-1900. 


Feb. 10th Charles Lamb, 1775-1834. Mar- 
tin, B. E. In the Footprints of 
Charles Lamb. Scribner’s, v7:267- 
82; Mar-Apr 1890. 


Feb. 11th Thomas Alva Edison, Jones, 
F. A. An intimate Record. Crow- 
ell. 


Feb. 12th Abraham Lincoln. See Read- 
ers’ Guide for 1909 (Lincoln Cen- 


tenary) 
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Feb. 14th Valentine Day. Celebrated as 
early as 14th century. 

See Brayley, A. W., The Girl who 
Invented the First American Valen- 
tine. Ladies Home Journal V 20: 
41 Feb. 1903. 

Carrick, A. V., Old Valentines and 
Silhouettes House Beautiful V43: 
352-4 May 1918. 

Feb. 19th David Garrick, 1717-1779. 

Feb. 21st Cardinal Newman, 1801-1890. 
Author of “Lead Kindly Light.” 

Feb. 21st Alice Freeman Palmer, 1855- 
1902. 

Feb. 21st Battle of Verdun, 1916. 

Feb. 22nd George Washington, 1732-1799. 
Ford, P. T. George Washington; 
Lippincott, Powell, L. P., Wash- 
ington and _ Lincoln. — Critical 
Study Review of Reviews V 23: 
191-6 Feb. 1901. 

Thayer, W. R.; George Washing- 
ton, Houghton, 1922. 

Feb. 27th Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
1807-1882; Bradford, Gamaliel 
Portraits of American Authors, 
H. W. Longfellow; Bookman Nov. 
1915. 





Cutting the Coat 
(Continued from page 100) 


offered us. We have to remember that 
deafness is not painful, it is not dis- 
figuring, and that the sounds we miss are 
not all pleasant sounds, nor is all con- 
versation interesting. 





In Indiana there is a man who has and 
has had fifteen grandchildren in this 
school, six of whom are here now, and he 
is not a deaf man, nor is his wife deaf. 

—Silent Hoosier. 

How about his parents, and his wife’s 

parents, and their brothers and sisters? 





Shed no tears over your lack of early 
advantages. No really great man ever 
had any advantages that he himself did 
not create. 

—Anon from the Trotty Veck Message. 
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EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 

Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 








The TRASK SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


The test of a lip reading school lies in 
the method employed and the skill of the 
instructors. The Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction is used exclusively in the Trask 
School. 


Mrs. Trask is equipped to train normal 
students in both Special and Regular 
Normal Courses. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
Principal 
Miss Anna Mackey 
Assistant 
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HEAR CLEARLY 





Tus Bell Telephone Amplifier is extremely 
simple to operate. It may be installed at any 
regular telephone. It enables most persons with 
impaired hearing to enjoy telephoning as easily 
as others do. A snap of a switch turns it on when 
needed and a single dial regulates 
the amplification to your own par- 
ticular needs. A representative of 
your local Bell Telephone Company 
will give you a demonstration. 





WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 
There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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Jonathan’s Lending Library 
(Continued from page 95) 


rented as many as seventy-nine books in 
one day and had one hundred and fifty 
of our three hundred “out” at one time, 
And while profits, for the most part, went 
right back into buying more books and 
paying for travelling expenses, alterations 
and additions to the indoor library, those 
expenses are paid and we still have the 
books and a small balance in the bank. 

So much for the travelling library, 
It has grown too cold up in our Canada 
for literary high-jinks on the highway. 
Jonathan spends most of his time in the 
garage, but his library still goes on in 
the first floor front that has been in turn 
an old-fashioned parlor, a music room 
and a bed-sitting-room-to-rent. There are 
a public library and three other circulat- 
ing libraries in town, but none so nice 
as Jonathan’s. We cater to the elect, 
the fastidious, the snooty, the discriminat- 
ing or what have you. It is a question 
whether the greatest attraction is the li- 
brary, the four hundred odd books that 
live in the library, or the tea and talk 
that flow to and from the book-lovers 
who frequent the library. 

We leave it to you! 





A Recipe for Hearing 
‘ (Continued from page 99) 


mind before you begin what it is worth to 
you to be able to hear again. Are you 
willing to devote three years, perhaps 
more, to practicing one, two, three hours 
every day? Are you willing to think 
you are doing famously if you can under- 
stand one word out of ten at the end of 
a whole year of the hardest work you 
ever did? Are you willing to listen for 
hours on end to music which resembles 
nothing so much as a children’s concert 
upon the noisiest of kitchen utensils? All 
right then, pick up your ears and hear. 
One night (I told you nights are best) 
after more than three years of practicing, 
I decided to tune in on a speech made 
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*way back in Indianapolis by Herbert 
Hoover in his campaign of 1932. I knew 
I could read the speech the next day in 
the paper and check up on what I had 
heard—or had not heard. You may be- 
lieve I was happy when I found I had 
not missed a word. That I cannot re- 
member a one of those words, now, is 
beside the point. I have not taken that 
high-pressure memory course, or I’d have 


remembered Mr. Sims. Whether I had 


met him or not. 


I had never heard jazz. It is quite 
probable that I would have lived just as 
long had I been left in my original state 
of innocence concerning such _nerve- 
racking syncopation. Still, I feel a bit 
more modern singing “Two Cigarettes in 
the Dark” than I do when singing “School 
Days,” which happened to be the first 
oldtimer I could follow all the way 
through when I began to recognize parts 
of familiar songs. It is a pleasure to 
keep in touch with both old and new 
songs. I have trouble even yet, and per- 
haps I always shall, in understanding the 
words if more than one person is singing, 
but I can easily turn the dial and pick 
up one glorious voice that will compen- 
sate for anything I may have missed in 
a rendition by the Fifth Methodist Church 
Quartet. 


There are other compensations, too. I 
found that the quality of my voice, my 
accent, my phraseology, and my style of 
delivery are quite, quite out of date. 
Perhaps I should say were out of date, 
for I have been trying so hard to improve 
and have gone so modern that my friends 
no longer recognize me when I speak to 
them over the telephone. 

Seriously, it is important to keep up 
with all the changes in social life. You 
would not think of wearing dresses above 
your knees, as we did in 1928. You can 
see for yourself that there is a change in 
this regard. There are changes in things 
heard, too, in manner of speech, in mu- 
sic, and—in slang. And how slang dates 
one. If you are still talking about Boy 
Friends instead of Twerps you are an old 
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IMPAIRED 
HEARING??? 


Radioear announces two 

new and important de- 

velopments in the De 
Luxe me mete 

BONE CON- 

DUCTION RECEIVER pre retains all of 
fine qualities of tone of the Radioear 

= bone conduction receiver. 





want to see this newest and latest ioear 
development. 

The second is a material reduction in the 
ly lower 


operating cost for batteries. is es y 
important to users of the cond 
receiver. 


The De Luxe Radiocear has been establishing 
enviable records economical 
since it was peat _— the market. bags new 
developments wi erest everyone who wishes 
to minimize his hearing impairment. 
Manufactured, Laboratory Tested 
and Guaranteed by 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department BA 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











TRIMM 


Featherweight Phones 


Are the ultimate in comfort to 
those with impaired hearing. 


Now Ready 
Trimm Oscillator 


(bone conduction unit) 
Available for Vacuum Tube Ampli- 
fiers and Group Installations. 


Furnished in any impedence to meet 
your need. 


Trimm Radio Manufacturing Co. 
Earphone Specialists 
1528-38 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-O-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 
AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 


tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 
A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, Ill and IV 
by 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1225 
Teachers’ Manuals, 9.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 
Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to E. FRANCES HANCOCK 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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lady of twenty-five or more. And so, it 
is important to hear as much as you can 
and know what is going on. 

To me, the work of three years is a 
mere pittance in payment for the price. 
less privilege of hearing once more the 
voice I love best, the music I love best, 
and, the Talk of the Town. 

There is just one fly in the ointment, 
one cloud in the sky, one static in the 
perfect reception—I am still an old maid. 





Four and a Half Senses 
(Continued from page 104) 


as being like a whole flock, drove, or 
herd of skunks brought into juxtaposition 
with ten million full garbage pails, caused 
us to cancel reservations right and left 
and take the first train out, which was un- 
fortunately not until the next evening. 
The train landed us in Vienna; and the 
cleanliness of that charming place will 
forever endear it to me, although I real- 
ize it was the contrast with the city 
which we left behind so precipitately that 
made Vienna seem cleaner and sweeter 
than any place else on the Continent. 
This was my only experience with a case 
of civic halitosis; and I only hope that 
some of the former city’s best friends 
will prescribe something for it some day. 

Experiences like the above make cer- 
tain persons, sensitive to odors, thank 
heaven that the sense of smell is to a 
great extent undeveloped. Life would be 
unendurable, they claim, were our noses 
as keen as our eyes and tastes. But I 
don’t agree. We could not possibly get 
a greater shock from a smell than we do 
from certain sights and sounds, so horri- 
ble that we never actually forget them, 
but for the sake of our sanity, learn to 
lock them up in our minds and not to 
think about them for long periods. It 
is thus we would learn to deal with 
odors. The power of the human race to 
endure is astounding. 

In this connection, I wish to cite the 
experience of an open-minded friend who 
went to Russia recently, as she wished 
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to see for herself what is going on there. 
But of all her descriptions of sensations 
and incidents, the one which most im- 
pressed me, was her evening in the Lenin- 
grad opera house. The Russians still have 
magnificent music; so she joined a throng 
of several thousand citizens which packed 
the building that particular evening. But 
no sooner was she inside than she was 
assailed by the king of smells, something 
that could be weighed, cut and wrapped 
up. She furtively studied the occupants 
of the seats to right and left of her, and 
those near them; they looked reasonably 
clean and tidy, and also completely un- 
conscious of anything but the music. 
Their souls were soaring on the golden 
tones; but hers was frantically battling 
the insidious onslaughts of the mysteri- 
ous and lethal smell. She later inquired 
about it of some brisk official. Oh, yes, 
he said; it was very easy to explain. The 
chief article of food at that time was 
dried herring. The citizens ate it three 
times a day, had been doing so for 
months (perhaps years), and it had be- 
come a part of them, permeated their 
systems, clung to their hair and hands. 
Q.E.D. 

“But none of these things moves me.” 
We must bring this Cinderella-sense out 
of her corner by the cellar stairs. Her 
development would enormously increase 
our pleasure. It would also add to our 
discomforts, but would at the same time 
spur us to amelioration of the conditions 
responsible for the same. We today do 
not walk unperturbed through slums, 
while we daintily inhale pomanders; we 
at least make an effort to clean up the 
slums. And we deafened seem the most 
logical class to develop our sense of 
smell, since we have so much time and 
energy which are not absorbed by listen- 
ing! 





Right and wrong have changed in every 
decade. We must stop searching for 
what is right or wrong and seek what 
is true. 


—David Seabury. 
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Case Schools of Lip Reading 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 
Private Lessons—Practice Classes 
Normal Training to Qualified Applicants 


625 Story Building Hotel Green 
LOS ANGELES PASADENA 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 


Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech- 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 
2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone, North 4007 





- FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
School of Speech Reading—Kinzie Method 
Normal Graduate New England School of 
Speech Reading 
Private Lessons Graded Classes Practice Groups 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, Apt. 108, Washington, D. C. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-first Year, 1934-35 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 


SPEECH READING 
175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 
Normal Courses 


Kinzie Method of Grated Instruction 
ANNA L. STAPLES LARA M. ZIEGLER 








Write for the Volta Bureau’s List of 
Lip Reading Text Books and 
Reference Books 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
WINTER SESSION 
Private and Practice Classes 

Group Lessons Lectures 
Teacher Training Course 
Details regarding Home Study Course 
in Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


Normal Graduate, a and MULLER-WALLE 
s 
Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





THE McCAUGHRIN SCHOOL 
OF SPEECH READING 


For Adults and Children 
918 HENDERSON ST., APT. 3, COLUMBIA, S. C. 





Children love the Riddles and Games in 
STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 


Order from 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 








PLEASE NOTIFY US PROMPTLY 
IF YOU 
CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 
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Pre-Natal Medication 
(Continued from page 70) 


born is of sufficient importance to warrant 
the cooperative research of the biochem- 
ist, the histopathologist, the obstetrician 
and the otologist. 

In discussing Dr. Taylor’s paper, Dr. 
John H. Foster of Houston, Texas, states 
that he believes his own partial deafness 
was caused by the administration of qui- 
nine when he was four years old. Dr. 
Robert Mussey of Rochester, Minn., states 
that, although he has been in the habit of 
using quinine in the induction of labor, 
following the case made out against the 
use of quinine by Dr. Taylor and Dr. 
King (Journal of the American Medical 
Association, October 1, 1933) he has dis- 
continued its use. 

The seriousness of all this is increased 
by the fact that physicians still commonly 
prescribe quinine for colds even in cases 
where a hearing defect is already present 
and where the defect may easily be ag- 
gravated by the drug. Aspirin, another 
deafness-inducing drug, is also regularly 
given. It would seem that, while statistics 
are being gathered and theories sub- 
stantiated, it would be the part of wisdom 
for physicians to hesitate before adminis- 
tering these dangerous drugs to their 
patients. 





Call Me Up Sometime 
' (Continued from page 102) 


amplifier is worth a great deal. 

Did you know that you can use your 
telephone instead of an ordinary hearing 
aid? Of course it is not wearable, but 
if your telephone is equipped with an 
amplifier you may use it for hearing 
the conversation of another person in 
the same room. For this purpose another 
instrument is installed, the transmitter 
of which is used by the other person 
in speaking to you. When used _ this 
way the telephone conversation does 
not go through the central office. Of 
course such attachments do not in any 
way interfere with using the telephone in 
the usual way. 
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In most of the large cities, the tele- 
phone company maintains a display where 
we can see and try out all these various 
devices. If there is such a display in 
your city, visit it and find out for your- 
self just what method is the one that will 
give you the most satisfactory telephone 
service. If there is no display conven- 
jent to you take your problem to the 
manager of your local telephone company 
and talk it over with him. He will be 
only too glad to do everything in his 
power to help you solve it and may be 
able to arrange a demonstration at the 
home of some customer who already has 
such equipment. 

After you have found out just what 
method solves your particular problem 
and have had made any necessary changes 
in your telephone equipment, then you 
can say to your friends, “Call me up 
some time,” and will know that the re- 
sulting conversation will be a_ pleasure 
to them as well as to yourself. 





Sight Seeing Service 

When Mrs. Lillian Lowry, our genial 
president, was attending the Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago last sum- 
mer, she got off one of the sight-seeing 
busses. The guide at once noticed her 
hearing aid and asked if she could hear 
him. Mrs. Lowry replied that she was 
afraid she couldn’t as her earphone 
wasn’t working very well. What a sur- 
prise it was to have him ask, “Well, can 
you read my lips?” She said, “I believe 
I can.” And she did. She was happy 
to report that she could follow his de- 
scriptive talk very easily. One naturally 
wonders what contact the guide had had 
with lip readers. 
—The Nugget, Phoenix League for the 

Hard of Hearing. 





Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand it. 

—Lincoln’s New York City Address, 

February 21, 1859. 
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MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 
School of Lip | Reading 
MRS. THEO. K IG, Assistant 
Private Lessons Class Lessons 
207 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Address communications to Mrs. Theo. Koenig 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


McKerral School of Lip Reading 


Mrs. Lena McKerral Wilton McKerral, B.S. 
Individual Lessons Small Classes 


Training Course for Teachers, Muller-Walle 
Method 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 


THE PLAZA 
Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 








GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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All Ready for You! 


The 


Volta Bureau’s Book 
of 


Lip Reading 
Practice Material 


Exercises Contributed by More 
Than Sixty Representative Teachers 


Mimeographed sheets, 
strongly bound 





| Prices: 

To Volta Review Subscribers.. $1.00 

To Non Subscribers .............. 2.00 
Edition limited. Order now. 








New Edition of 


TIMELY TOPICS 


1934-35 


AUGUSTUS C. KNIGHT, Editor 
Better than ever 
$10 a year 


A few copies of the 1933-34 and earlier Topics 
now available at reduced prices. 


Godfrey-Knight 
Group Practice Cards 


12 sets of cards dealing with attractive and 
interesting subjects arranged for small groups 
of students 


30c a Set; $3.00 for 12 Sets 





Address all orders to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. WASH., D. C. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Take heed of the small child of earth: 
He is great; he hath in him God 
most high. 
Children before their fleshly birth 
Were lights alive in the blue sky. 


In our light bitter world of wrong 
They come: God gives us_ them 
awhile. 
His speech is in their stammering tongue 
And his forgiveness in their smile. 


Their sweet light rests upon our eyes. 
Alas! Their right to joy is plain. 
If they are hungry, Paradise 
Weeps; and, if cold, Heaven thrills 
with pain. 


The want that saps their sinless flower 
Speaks judgment on sin’s ministers, 
Man holds an angel in his power. 
Ah! deep in Heaven what thunder 
stirs 


When God seeks out these tender things, 
Whom, in the shadow where we 
sleep, 
He sends us, clothed about with wings, 
And finds them ragged babes that 
weep! 
—-A. G. Swinburne’s translation from 
Victor Hugo. 





You can’t get along with the other fel- 
low unless you give him a chance to get 
along with you. 


—Hon. Henry P. Fletcher. 





There is no fit search after truth which 
does not, first of all, begin to live the 
truth which it knows. 

—Horace Bushnell. 


(Continued on page 128) 
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What do they hear? 





A frank answer to this question will prove whether or not a hearing device 
is really a hearing aid. Because many so-called hearing aids amplify sound to a 
great enough degree to enable the congenitally deaf to hear, it is not proof that the 
device is a hearing aid. After all, the purpose of a hearing aid is to help the deaf 
to hear INTELLIGIBLE SPEECH—not merely noise or sound! 


Recognizing the fact that this quality was lacking in many devices intended 
as aids to the deaf and hard of hearing and realizing the need for a real hearing aid, 
the Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation consulted with teachers who were actively 
engaged in the work of teaching and training the deaf—experts who were familiar 
with the problems and requirements of these people. 


The direct result of this consultation was the development of the Fairchild 
Sound Recorder with an adaptation of a multiple hearing aid by Sherman K. Smith, 
voice scientist of New York. This instrument not only is a real hearing aid enabling 


the congenitally deaf to hear INTELLIGIBLE SPEECH but it also affords many 


teaching services not found in any other instrument. 
When the Fairchild equipment is used the answer to the question, “What do 
they hear?” is always—“INTELLIGIBLE SPEECH.” 
It Will Pay to Investigate The Fairchild Equipment Fully. 
Write for Complete Details. 





Recording Instrument Division 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 


62-10 Woodside Avenue, Woodside (New York), N. Y. 




















